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A COUNTRY BOY. 

, . ■■ • BY MISS CAMILLA ~WTT.T. TAV . 


Lily Brayde went down to Vermont one 
summer with her mother, who took rooms 
in a farmhouse for the months of July'and 
August. This was the'first time that Lily 
ever saw a real country place. She was a 
city-born girl, and had gone for her summer 
vacations to Niagara, or Newport, or Nahant, 
with her mother, but never to any true 
country place. So this was a new experience. 

1 must own that Lily was dainty, and dis¬ 
posed to turn up her pretty little nose at 
first. The uncarpeted floors, the cane-seat 
chairs, the plain way of living were so differ¬ 
ent from what she was used to. But then, 
the floors were snow-white, and so cool for 
summer, and everything was tasteful and 
neat. The food 'was as good as could be, 
and the people were well-bred. Mrs. Fen- 
wich was indeed a lady, and had as good an 
education as Lily’s own mother; and Louis 
Fenwick, the eldest boy t was going to' be a 
wonderful scholar, his teachers said. 

Lily carried her books with lier, for she 
was trying to get up.with her class in school, 
having been ill and fallen behind. ; And she 
not only wanted to get up with them, but 
she meant to' goln advance. Lily was an 
ambitious girl.'and'had wonderful dreams of 
.what she should' one day behow learned, 
what a great man she would marry, and 
what countries she would visit. She by no 
means thought these Fenwicks worthy of 
much attention from her though she meant 
to treat them politely. She had heard ladies 
talk, and had treasured up their sayings. 

“ I mustn’t be burdened with common ac¬ 
quaintances,” she said to here elf. “I must 
be very strict and polite, and not at all inti¬ 
mate, and then forget all about them as soon 
as I go home. When you go to a place and 
pay your board, you are not obliged to know 
the people afterwards, unless you wish.” 

Miss Lily talked this way to herself while 
she was getting ready to go down to break¬ 
fast one morning, and made up her mind 
how to act. The bell rang just as her mind 
was made up, and she went down. 

They were all sitting at the breakfast- 
table. The floor was white, hop-vines swung 
before the windows, and kept out all of the 
morning sunshine except a few stray yellow 


flecks that managed to get through; there 
Were fresh flowers in the vases on the man¬ 
tel-piece, and the breakfast looked delicious. 
It struck Lily just at that moment that the 
toom looked someway even prettier than 
their dining-room at home, she couldn’t tell 
how. 

“And what lovely hair he has!” thought 
she, as she passed behind the chair where 
Louis sat. 

It was, indeed, lovely hair; soft and 
brown, with golden lights in it, and it fell in 
rich glossy locks half curled. 

But when Lily reached her place opposite, 
and Louis looked up with a smile and a 
blush, she only gave him a very cool little 
polite bow. 

Louis blushed again, and looked down in¬ 
to his plate, and the blush stayed -in liis 
cheeks this time 

, “How proud she is!” he thought. "She 
.thinks tliat.I am not worth smiling at be¬ 
cause I am a common farmer’s son. Perhaps 
'I’ll .be as high in the world as she some day. 
I wont coax her. She may jlo as she pleases, 
Speak, or not.' I don’t care for her. But 
bow pretty she is!” . 

He couldn’t help saying that, nor could 
any one else help it; for Lily was a beauty— 
such a beauty as her name indicated. Such 
Whiteness and dainty delicacy never were 
seen before; such golden hair, all waved and 
flying, such soft blue eyes, with long pale- 
brown lashes, and delicate brows! The boy 
was perfectly bewitched by this beauty. It 
seemed to him fairy-like, and reminded him 
of all the heroines he had read oC He never 
read a poem in which a beautiful lady was 
described, but he instantly thought of Lily 
Braude; and Louis had read a good many 
stories and poems. " 

When he went out on his way to school 
that day he broke off a sweetbrier rose. Lily 
was sitting on the edge of the veranda, with 
her back toward him,' and he thought, “ How 
pretty that rose would look tangled into her 
hair!” He forgot for a .moment her pride 
and his own resolutions, and going to her, 
stooped and put the rose just behind her 
ear, and was about twisting a lock about it 
to keep it in place. 
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LUy rose and looked at him with lianghty 
anger. “ Master Louis,you forget yourself!” 
she exclaimed. 1 “You are too familiar.” 

The rose dropped 1 at her 1 feet;-the boy 
stood one moment looking at her, -then; 
without a word, turned and went away. He’ 
had turned very-red and started hack at her 
first word, but as he went away, she saw 
that his face was quite pale. 

“I can’t help it!” she said, pettishly, to 
herself. “He had no right to take such lib¬ 
erties. The idea of a boy like him daring to 
pnt a rose in my hair! But It Is a pretty 
rose.? She stooped and picked it up. 

All that forenoon she went about uneasily, 
provoked with herself and provoked with. 
Louis. She had known him now a fortniglS, 
and had. gut to like him in a certain way. He. 
had done her a great many kindnesses, and, 
till this time, had always been respectful. 


though. Poor Louis always blushed easily. 

Lily sat down on the settee beside .him, 
and he took her slate, and began to look oyer 
the figures to see what was wrong., But she. 
also blushed at last to , see that he kept as 
far as possible from her, and once when her. 
hand toudfed his jn pointing to the slate, he 
drew, his back aslf it bad been poisoned. . 

It'todk>him but a .minute. V’ finish the 
sum, then he gave her the slate, and took up 
his book again. 

“ Thank you, Louis,” she said, lingering. , 

“Welcome,” he answered,, opening 'his. 
book again.: ,. 

“Are you angry with me?” she asked, 
softly._ 

He hesitated. He didn’t like to say yes, 
and;hejdidn’t want to tell a lie. “ D, no mat- 
fer'about it I” he said. 


She was sorry to lose his friendship; 
and besides, she liked’ to be admired; 1 
and sbe knew that he had admired her.' 

When became home that uoon.slier 
was standing on.the-piazza, with his! 
rose in her hair, just where lie had trieef 
to put it. But he took no notice, only; 
turned aside to another door, and would 
not look at her. 

“I think he puts on airs foracountry 
hoy!” thought Lily, very much vexed; 
and during dinner: never once looked at 
him. She would show him that she 
Was not going to be sorry for putting 
him in Ills place. 

But somehow she didn’t feel any hap¬ 
pier, though Louis looked very sober, 
and scarcely ate any dinner. 

When he came home at night Lily 
was sitting at a window, with her books 
in her hand. She looked’ at him, bnt he 



dropped his eyes, and said. nothing. She 
Waited uneasily, not knowing what to do; 
and since she felt so doubtful, and wanted, 
moreover, to know how he felt, she looked at 
him a good deal. . 

“She shan’t get a chance to snub me 
again!” thought Louis.. “I was a fool to 
do it, but I didn’t mean any harm.” 

So he sat after tea and studied his lessons, 
never looking up, though he knew that Lily 
was not far off, and was looking at him. 

By-and-by she came nearer, and said, “I 
can’t do this sum in analysis. You need not 
help me if you don’t want to.” 

“ I’ll help yon,” he said, laying down his 
book, bnt without a smile. He blushed, 


“I’m sorry I was so cross, Louis!” Lily 
said, after a moment; daring which she wait- 
ed'for him to look up, and he didn’t. 

“ No matter!” he said, again, and went to 
studying his lessons. 

But after she had gone he was sorry. “ She 
was sweet to come and 1 try to befriends,” he 
thought, looking on his book, bnt not seeing 
a word. “ I wish Pd been good tober.” 

It came bedtime, that is, Lily’s, and she 
said good-night to her mother, and Mr. and 
Sirs. Fenwick, in the parlor, and went out 
through the entry to go np stairs. Some one 
stood in the front door, and he turned as she 
came ont, and spoke to her. 

“ O, good-night, Louis P’ she said. 
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“Wont you come here a minute?” Louis 

asked. 

She went to him, and they stood in the 
door together. 

“ I want you to forgive me for being impu¬ 
dent to you this morning,” he said, hastily, 
w and for being cross this eveninf.. I didn’t 
think when I started to --put the flower in 
your hair. I’m only a country boy^ut per¬ 
haps you may be glad to know me some day. 
I don’t mean to stay here forever.,'and so 
think myself as good as anybody. But I am 
not so good as you.” 

“ O yes, you are 1” interrupted Lily. u Tou. 


are better; ami Pm sorry*too. Let’s make up.” 

So they made up, and were always the 
best of friends; such great friends, indeed, 
that Mrs. Brande said she should think they 
were lovers if they were a little older. 

“ We are lovers, mamma,” Lily said. “ We 
are going to be married in twelve years. 
Then Louis will be twenty-six and I twenty- 
four, and he will be a great man.” 

Sure enough, so it turned out. Louis did 
make a great man; and when they grew up, 
Lily, then a beautiful young lady, gladly 
married the country boy whom she had once 
despised. 
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A CUP OF COLD WATER, 

BY JIBS. B. B. EDSON. 


Up through the lush meadows, across a 
velvety, fern-bordered upland, winding round 
a sunny knoll into a narrow ravine, enmo 
Millie Trent, Squire Trent’s only daughter. 
Alt the broad reach of meadow and upland, 
all the great forests and broad Helds of grain, 
were Squire Trent’s, as far as Millie could see. 
Her father was a rich man, the child knew 
that. She wondered sometimes, in a childish 
way, if money made people happy why her 
father was not happier. Old Tommy Lovett 
the miller, who owned only a patch of ground 
big enough for his little loghouso to sit upon, 
was baj)py as the sunshine. Indeed he 
seemed to radiate a perpetual warmth and 
brightness which made every one happy who 
came within his influence. Millie had caught 
herself more than once wishing Tommy was 
her father, or that her father was like Tommy. 

Down at the foot of the ravine van a slow, 
loitering river*, and on this river was Tommy’s 
little mill—an old brown, tumble-down affair, 
not worth one of Squire Trent’s handsome 


cows who came down to the water to drink, 
or, in hot days, to wade into the shallow, rush- 
bordered river. Yet to Millie this mill was 
the most charming and wonderful place in 
the world. She would sit for hours watching 
the white sparkle of the water falling through 
the (Imue aud sprinkling the beautiful golden* 
hearted lilies below with its glittering spray. 
Every little while old Tommy would look out 
and nod at her in the jolliest way, and then 
run back to watch his grists. 

Millie was on her way to the mill. She 
had been over in the further meadow after 
strawberries, and though her cup was 
lamentably empty, her small hands and face 
bore numerous suspicious stains, which led 
one to believe that strawberries were ripe. 

Half way down the ravine grew a clump of 
scrub-oaks, interspersed here and there with 
slender white birches. Here, a little later, 
the golden-biossomed gerarolins lit up the 
shadows with their brightness, Millie won¬ 
dered if they were not most ready to bloom, 
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clambered up on the rocks to see. She 
was a courageous little tiling, but she turned 
very white when she saw a man lying close 
to the rock, a little bundle under bis head. 
She look another look, and discovered that he 
was pale and looked ill. 

"Are you sick, man?” she asked, standing 
some way oft’ 

“1 am burning with thirst,” he replied, 
‘‘ and I cannot go out to get water. If only 
you would get me a cup of cold water l” 

A little way back round the sunny knoll 
was a clear, rippling spring. 

*• Just you wait,” said Millie, running back 
as fast as she could. 

She forgot all about her momentary fear, 
and crept over the rocks and brush and held 
the water to the mans Jips. Ife drank it 
eagerly. 

‘•I guess you’re sick,” said Millie; "why 
don’t you go home?” 

"I can’t, child,” lie said, hoarsely; and he 
put his hand suddenly up over his face. 
Millie noticed that it was a very white hand, 
with handsome, tapering nails. 

“ Is it a good ways ?” she persisted;" wont 
they be frightened if you don’t come?” 

“ Don’t, child!” he gasped, chokingly. 

Millie stood still ami watched him a 
moment. 

"I wish I could help you,” she said, 
wistfully. 

“ You have helped me already, little one,” 
he said, sitting up, and smiling faintly into 
the sober little face before him. " What is 
your name, little girl?” 

“ Millieent Trent, though nobody calls me 
anything but Millie,” 

"Well, I will remember them both; imt 
you mustn’t tell any one you saw me here. 
You can keep a secret I know' by your bravo 
face.” 

u J never tell anything I promise not to ” 
she replied, with cold dignity. 

"And you will not tell what I am going to 
tell you?” 

"No,” she said, soberly. 

“Well, I am in trouble, and if some people 
knew I was here they would carry me away 
by force, and perhaps put me in prison.” 

“ In prison ? Why, you don't look wicked,” 
interrupted Millie, with wide eyes. 

“ I am not, but I cannot prove it, and I am 
poor, and have no friends. Now if you hear 
any one talking about me you must not say 
that I was here, or that you saw anybody at 
all.” 


“ No,” said Millie, gravely. 

“ Well, good-by, little one; I shall not forget 
the cup of cold water.” 

Millie knew he desired to be left alone, and 
so she turned away. She stood a moment ir¬ 
resolute, and then she turned hack into the 
path that Jed up the knoll; she didn’t want 
to see even old Tommy, just then. 

" Here is a bold alfair,” said Squire Trent, 
looking up from his evening paper, that night. 
" I hope they will catch the rascal,” reading 
aloud the following: 

“ Last night, as one of our large clothing 
manufacturers was about closing his store, 
and while he was alone, a young man en¬ 
tered and catching him suddenly by the wrist, 

demanded five dollars. Mr. M-* refused to 

concede to the impudent demand, when tho 
fellow sprang over the counter, drew open 
the money drawer, and singling out a live 

dollar bill, made his escape before Mr. M- 

could collect, his scattered senses. lie, how¬ 
ever, recognized the young man as one Ger¬ 
ald Montford, who has been for two or three 
years past in the employ of Guild & Bacon, 
importers. The young man had hitherto 
borne an excellent character, and the reason 
for this bold, petty theft is a mystery,” 

Millie sat very still, but she trembled dread¬ 
fully all the time her father was reading. 
That this was the man in the ravine she was 
confident. 

“ O de.u*,” she said, after she had gone up to 
bed and lay thinking it over. “ I wish I had 
known it was only five dollars lie wanted. I 
would have given it to him, I’ve got some of 
tlmse little gold ones in my bureau drawer. 
Maybe he was hungry—he looked as if ho 
was*,” and she remembered the pale hands and 
the thin, white face, with a feeling of infinite 
pity. 


The green meadow's shimmered under the 
sunshine, and the velvety uplands sloped, 
fern-bordered, to the wood. Under the hill, 
at the foot of the ravine, the old mill crum¬ 
bled slowly to decay; its master had gone to 
his reward. 

Down through the ravine, with thoughtful 
steps, came a woman. She walked listlessly, 
as if weary or sad, and when the wind lifted 
her hat you saw that the face, though young 
and fair, was full of pain. 

She sat down on a rock at the foot of the 
ravine and waited. You knew that she was 
waiting, by the little quick, furtive glances 
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that she cast about hor, and the general air 
of nervousness sho betrayed. The droary 
brown eyes that strayed out over the languid 
river laid a look of trouble and pain in thorn, 
and the clear oval cheek was white as tlio 
lilies floating on the still waters below. 

There was a sudden crackling of dry limbs, 
and a young man of some twenty-four or five 
years sprang hastily through the thick under¬ 
growth that skirted one edge of the. ravine, 
and came toward the girl. She rose and put 
out both her hands with a little, quick cry. 

“ My faithful Millie!” lie cried, folding her 
in his arms and kissing her fondly. 

“My dear brother!” sho responded, strug¬ 
gling hard to keep back the hot tears. 

“ 1 knew you would come, dear,” he said, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

“ O Alfred !” was all she could say. 

“ Don’t worry for me, Millie, I’m not. worth 
it. But I wanted to tell you about this—this 
affair,” he said, turning his face away, and 
going on hurriedly. 

“ You know the old story, Millie, but you 
don’t know what I have suffered since I got 
that letter from you. Girl, I have been wild 
enough sometimes for anything,” he said with 
sudden fierceness; “thank God, Millicent, It 
was no worse!” a little shudder running over 
him. 

“ Does he know ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ No, Alfred, ho is broken enough already. 
I could not answer for the effect if he knew 
this, also,” she said, with a faint shadow of 
reproach in her tone. 

“ Who made mo what I am?” ho criod, 
starting up. “ Who thwarted me every way 
until my naturally fiery temper was beyond 
all human control? Who forced me day 
after day into that dreary old office, to read 
still drearier books—when my whole soul was 
longing for the free breath of the ocean—be¬ 
cause a lawyer would reflect more glory on 
the family name than a sailor? And then 
the last cruel wrong—good heavens!” And 
turning away he paced back and forth like 
a chained lion. 

He was a fine, brave-looking fellow, with 
dark, flashing eyes, and clear-cut, resolute 
features. You knew that ho was fiery, im¬ 
petuous, and perhaps a little reckless, but you 
would never have takon him for a thief; and 
yet at this moment ho was hiding from pur¬ 
suit for attempting a bold and daring robbery 
in a neighboring city. 

“Alfred,” and a little hand was lain softly 
on his arm, “ I saw her yosterday.” 


“ Myrtlel” ho gaspedj the firo dying sud¬ 
denly, out of his oyes, and a flush, of. shame 
and sorrow clouding his face. 

“ Xos, Myrtle, She has grown so pretty, 
Alfrod. And do, you know, sho is- quite an ' 
heiress, now. Y’ou remember Uncle Tommy 
had a brother in the West. Woll, he died 
there about three months ago, and Jiyrtlo 
owns one of tlie finest farms in Michigan, 
the property of her Uncle Julius I.ovett, 
who, you remember, used to work on the 
farm for father when we were children. 
He was very poor, then—poorer than Unde 
Tommy a good deal, and I remember used 
to eat Iris meals in the back porch, alone, 
when lie worked for us. Well, he died worth 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and Myrtle is 
his hejr.” 

“But Myrtle—is she much changed?” lie 
asked eagerly, his face softoniug. “O Milli¬ 
cent, how I loved that girl! When father 
turned her from our house that morning 
with those bitter, terrible words, 1 thought I 
should go mad! I was not quite twenty-one 
and he had power to control me. And if l.o 
had not, it would have made no difiereuce. 
Myrtle would never see me afterward; she 
was proud if sho was ‘only a pauper-vaga¬ 
bond’s daughter,’ as he called her. 0, if I 
could only see her, Millicent, only just once, 
when she did not know.” Ilisvoice faltered; 
then dashing his hand across his eyes he ex¬ 
claimed bitterly: 

“Folly ! I, a felon, talking sentiment! Mil- 
liceut, there Is no need of my saying that I 
can do nothing—that the old place must go,” 
he added, in an altered tone. “ If only 1 had 
got your letter before. We had been in a 
week'and I liad five hundred dollars when wo 
were paid off. I cared little for it, however; 
money had little value to mo beside supply¬ 
ing my immediate wants. But though 1 was 
reckless and indifferent, I had never been 
guilty of the dissipations common among 
sailors. I deserve no credit; I had no taste 
for gambling, whiskey drinking, and kindred 
immoralities. I don’t say this whiningly, to 
rouso your sympathies, Millicent,” ho said, 
half proudly ; “ I only tell you the truth. 
Well, about this five hundred dollars. The 
night after we received our money a lot of us 
went into Birnoy’s saloon. Pretty soon the 
boys were busy at tlio cards, I looking on in¬ 
differently. There were two sharpers there 
—fellows who make a business of fleecing 
sailors and country people. I had nothing 
to do, and so I watched the game. Will Edg- 
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ovly was playing a high stake, and lie lost. 
It was the last dollar poor Will had, and I 
knew his old mother was wailing for her hoy 
in a little country town some twenty miles 
away, and I fell into the blind, and thought 
maybe ho could win it back, and thrust my 
pocket-book into his hand. It contained 
four hundred dollars, and poor Will lost it 
every penny. The next day I divided my 
remaining hundred with hint, end saw him 

on board the stage-coach for C-, where 

his mother lives. Poor Will! he cried like a 
baby when 1 put that fifty dollars in his 
hand, and swore that he’d pay me every dol¬ 
lar, some day, if God spared his life. 

“ That night I got your letter, Millie, telling 
me of father’s losses, his illness, anil* the 
mortgage on the homestead. Your hitler had 
followed me from port to port, and over four 
months had elapsed since it was writ ten. I 
saw there was no to lose if the place was to 
be saved. A sudden feeling of remorse came 
upon me. What right had I, a strong, well 
man, to leave all the care and burden of these 
days of darkness and reverse for jour slender 
shoulders to bear? You did not mean to 
reproach me, Millie, hut when 1 read of your 
taking in sewing, to try with your weak 
hands to pay the interest on^ the mortgage, 
and so keep a shelter for yourself and him— 
0 Millie, I was wild, then. I never closed 
my eyes for throe days and nights, and money, 
money, in some way, I felt X must obtain. I 
forgot the old wrong and the old hardness, 
then, and remembered only that he was my 
father, sick and in poverty. 1 remembered, 
then, how you had hinted of these troubles 
from time to time, and I—wretch that I was— 
had rejoiced over them, feeling that I was 
avenged for the wreck he had made of my 
happiness. The thought only added to the 
depths of my self-reproach, and 1 grew insane 
for money. X tried to enlist for another voy- 
t age ami get an advance of fifty per cent on 
my wages, but no one was inclined to hire 
me upon those terms. I think now that I 
was for the time quite crazed. I had dwelt 
upon the subject incessantly for tbreo days 
and nights, and I do not remember to have 
eaten in the time, though possibly I might. 

“It was about ten o’clock on the morning 
of the fourth day that in passing a largo cot¬ 
ton warehouse I glanced through a window 
and saw a man giving a roll of bills into the 
hands of a boy. My eyes were instantly fasci¬ 
nated and held by that money. If only it 
was mine, I looked up and read the sign, 


Gerald Montford, The hoy came out direct¬ 
ly behind me, carrying the money in his 
hand. Instantly I turned, caught the bills 
from the lad’s hand, and lied down the street. 
There was a loud cry raised, and at the first 
sound of * stop thief!’ I dropped the money 
as though it had been an adder. Before 
God, Millicent, I did not realize until that 
moment what I had been doing,” he said, 
solemnly. 

“ Dear Alfred!’’ she said, gently, laying her 
tear-wet check against his hand. 

“ That is all, dear, only that I escaped in 
the pursuit that followed, though I am liable 
to arrest at any moment. I am going to es¬ 
cape them, though, Millicent,” he said, with 
an odd look. “ I only wanted to tell you just 
how it was, so that you would think tenderly 
of me when—” 

lie broke off abruptly, drawing her to him 
convulsively and kissing her. 

“ But you will conic up to the house, Al¬ 
fred 1” she said, pleadingly; “you must go 
through the old place once more. You re¬ 
member the room where mother died? O 
AIfred, I could give up all but that! Don’t 
you remember Iiow still and solemn it used 
to seem to us—that great south chamber— 
after she was carried out of it, taking, as it 
seemed to ns, all the brightness ami the sun¬ 
shine from it, and from the whole house as 
well? Come home with me, Alfred. Jfcis 
changed, now.” 

“ You forget that I am a fugitive,” he re¬ 
plied, sullenly. “ Go back, Millicent, and try 
to forget you ever had a brother.” And draw¬ 
ing his hand from her*dctaining clasp he 
walked hurriedly away, am! though she called 
after him, he never once paused or turned 
back. 

About half a mile from the Trent farm 
was the village. It had its half dozen stores, 
its schoolhouse and meeting-house, and a 
quiet, old-fashioned inn known as the “ Trav¬ 
eller’s Best.” It had its one main street, 
flanked on either side with spotless white 
houses, all looking as prim and immaculate 
as virgins. They all had little square yards 
with great, red peonies under the windows, 
and clumps of yellow lilies at the gates, and 
looked as if they all grew in one pod. 

Camden didn’t have a great influx of 
strangers in the summer, like some country 
towns. It wasn’t popular to go to Camden, 
and so nobody went. And, when a hand¬ 
some, gentlemanly man, with clear, blue eyes 
and beautiful, sunshiny smile, came to tlie' 
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11 Traveller’s Rest” and took a room, it was 
quite an event in the history of the village, 
and more than one susceptible inaid lost her 
heart in the meshes of his irresistible whiskers 
as he walked down the village street in the 
June twilight. 

Mr. Renjamin, the proprietor of the “Trav¬ 
eller's Rest,” was that mry rara avis, a male 
gossip. lie knew everybody's alfairs by heart, 
lie admired to talk about them—not mali¬ 
ciously, but by way of entertainment, lie 
was therefore qnitc in his element when the 
strange gentleman, upon returning from 
his walk, manifested a disposition to learn 
something about the Catndenitcs. 

"Trent, did yon say, sir?” cried Benjamin, 
eagerly. “ 0 yes. They live something like 
half a mile from here. The old squire used 
to own the liiver Farm, the best farm in the 
country. He’s been strangely unfortunate 
one way and another, and it’s all slipped out 
of his hands but the homestead, and that'll 
go next week, I ’spose. There hasn't been 
any interest paid on the mortgage these two 
years. Any children ? Yes, two, though one 
aint. of much account, I fear, by late reports. 
But Jlillicent Trent is a girl worth having. 
The old squire was a cold, hard man, and his 
son Alfred was a fiery, high-spirited lad, be¬ 
witched with the sea, and the old man tried 
to make an attorney of him, and failed, and 
the hoy left between twodays and has never re¬ 
turned. After he went away the squire built 
some saw-mills down below a ways, and there 
came a freshet and carried them all away; 
then the murrain got among his cattle—and 
he had a nice lot, I. tell you—and every one 
on the farm died. Then the fire got into his 
woodland and burned up live hundred cord 
of nice, seasoned wood, besides what there 
was standing, and some handsome young 
wood. lie had to sell off part of His farm to 
stock the rest, and two years ago ho had a 
sort of fit, or something, and he has never 
been into the road since. They had to mort¬ 
gage the farm to live on, and as 1 said, I 
guess that will go too. The amount of the 
mortgage? 0 yes, $1150, sir.” 

“ I wish,” said Mr. Benjamin, after a little 
'thoughtful pause, “ I wish you could see Miss 
Millie. She is just ns sweet and pretty as a 
pink. It aint many girls, brought up as she 
was, to have everything—born, as the saying 
is, with a silver spoon in her mouth—that 
would work as she has. Why, sir,” warming 
with his subject, “that girl, sir. actually 
took in sewing and fine ironing all last sum¬ 


mer and winter, and done it with such a 
good-will, too, no grumbling or whining, lint 
she always was a brave little thing; 1 wish 
you could ha’ seen her when she was a little 
girl, she was so pretty and so womanish.” 

Tile stranger got up and went to the win¬ 
dow, and stood very still looking out into the 
quiet summer air. Ilis face looked pale, but 
perhaps it was the shadow from the lamp, lie 
stood there a while longer, and then took bis 
bat and went out. 

The moon was just rising from a straggling 
belt of dim clouds lying low in the east. A 
faint mist hovered over the meadows and the 
river, and the fresh scent of ferns came up 
from the dewy woodlands. The moonlight 
fell in long, slantwise beams across the old 
mill, across the moss-covered, roof half fallen 
in upon the broken wheel, and stretching 
away, ran, a silver thread, up through dm 
gloomy ravine, shadowed with oaks and 
birches, and fragrant with the honeyed 
breath of the wild azalia. 

A man, following the slender thread of 
light, came slowly down the dewy, brier-o'er- 
run path. Suddenly lte started hurriedly for¬ 
ward. A plash, like a heavy body falling into 
tile water, came up faintly from the river be¬ 
low. He ran across the little bridge and out 
onto tlie broken’, crumbling dam. He looked 
sharply a moment, his ear turned toward the 
water. Then he swung himself down into a 
little built that, moored to an old stone post, 
floated lazily in and out the length of its 
rusted chain. A dark object rose to the sur¬ 
face of the water, and quick as lightning the 
man pushed out with a bold, strong stroke, 
and was just in time to grasp the dark object, 
as with a dull lunge it parted the sleepy 
waters. 

" Ho is dead, I fear, poor fellow!” he said, 
as he carried ilis lifeless burden to the shore 
in Iiis arms. “ Who would have thought of 
sucli a tragedy in this quiet town! And so 
young, too,” lie added, pushing hack the dark, 
dripping hair from the broad, fair forehead, 
across which the moonlight fell in a sudden 
flood. lie gave a slight start and then leaned 
close to the white, upturned face. 

“Good Heaven! the same face!” he cried. 
“|I should know it in a thousand, though I had 
but one glance at it.” 

Laying him carefully on the grass he 
thrust ilis hand into his pocket and drew out 
a pocket-book. It was wet, but inside Hie 
water had not penetrated. Ho took on! two 
or three folded papers, and drawing a match 
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across his sleeve he glanced at them with 
eager, hurried eyes. 

“Alfred Trent,” he read, at the bottom of 
some sort of a receipt, and then again upon 
the envelop of a letter bearing half a dozen 
foreign postmarks, and superscribed in a 
woman’s hand. lie drew out the letter and 
opened it. Just then his match dated up 
and went out; he lighted another, and read 
with a white, excited face, just what lie had 
expected to read: “Your loving sister, 
Millie.” 

It was between nine and ten o’clock, and 
Millicent Trent had just bulled the doors 
preparatory to retiring. Her father had 
already fallen asleep, and the great house was 
silent, save the ghostly ticking of the great 
clock in the Jong hall, when there came a 
quick, firm step on the gravel, and a short, 
peremptory rap on the door. She took a step 
backward and unbolted the door and looked 
out. A man stood half in shadow, holding 
some sort of a burden in his amis. 

“ Miss Trent?” lie asked. 

Millicent bowed and took a step forward. 
Something familiar in the outline of the form 
of the man—as she now saw it was—in his 
arms, struck her with a sudden chill. lie 
saw the expression of her face and answered 
it. 

“It is your brother, but he will live. Ife 
came near being drowned; I saw him barely 
in season to save him.” He did not repeat to 
her the battle he had had with death to re¬ 
store him; it would do no good for her to 
know. He brought him in and laid him on 
a bed which she silently pointed out. He 
breathed regularly, but was still unconscious. 
He turned and walked away when she 
dropped on her knees and kissed the white 
face and the dripping hair, but liis voice was 
a trifle unsteady when a moment after he 
said: 

“ I will send your doctor round, now, Miss 
Trent, and if I do not see you again, good- 
by.” 

lie lifted the hand she gave him to his lips 
in a tender, reverent way, and went out. 

It was late the next afternoon when Alfred 
Trent opened his eyes and looked into his 
sister’s face. 

“Millie!” lie ejaculated, in a'bewildered 
tone. 

“ Yes, dear Alfic, and father, too,” placing 
a wrinkled, shrunken hand in his, and drop¬ 
ping a little, soft plash of warm tears upon 
them. 


“0 father!” 

“ My dear boy!” 

That was all, not another word was spoken. 
Doctor Marsden opened the door softly and 
slipped out. On the steps he met a hoy 
coming up. 

“See here, youngster,” he said, sharply; 
“ you see the town clock over there?” 

“ Yes sir,” said the boy, looking considera¬ 
bly astonished. 

“Well, if you rap at that door in a second 
less than five minutes, I’ll make a diagnosis 
of you!” And frowning terribly at the amazed 
boy, he climbed into his chaise and drove 
away, breaking after a few moments into a 
soft, gurgling laugh, after which lie drew his 
coatsleeve several times across his eyes and 
coughed in an odd, husky voice. 

By-and-by Millicent heard a hesitating rap 
on the door and went out. A hoy from the 
village stood on the steps, and when she 
opened the door he hurriedly thrust a little 
package into her hand, and was turning 
away. 

“ Who sent this, Andy?” she asked,calling 
him back. 

“I don’t know his name, Miss Millie; its 
the stranger stopping at old benjamin’s. He’s 
gone oir this afternoon, thoueh. I expect he 
hadn't time to come himself.” 

It was a sealed package, directed to “Miss 
Millicent Trent.” She turned it over and 
over in her hand as she went back, wonder¬ 
ing what a stranger stopping at the “ Travel¬ 
lers Best” could know of her, or what possi¬ 
ble communication he could make to her. 
Tearing open the envelop, a long, folded paper 
slipped to her lap. It was the mortgage 
deed, she knew it instantly. She caught it 
up; $1150, the payment in full with interest, 
was endorsed on tiie back. She sank into a 
chair and burst into a fiooil of happy tears. 

“O father! O Alfred! the old place is re¬ 
deemed ! See, here is the deed, receipted in 
full,” she cried, hysterically. 

Squire Trent tried to rise; be stretched out 
his palsied hands, and leaned forward, a 
gleam of wild h«pe in his hollow eyes. 

“Child! child!* what does it mean?” he 
asked, trembling. 

“I don’t know—” she paused abruptly. A 
slip of paper which she had not before no* 
ticed fluttered to the floor. She snatched it 
up hastily, unfolded it and read: 

“And whosoever shall give a cup of cold 
water unto the least of these, shall in no wise 
lose bis reward ” 
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The dreamy August sunshine camo in a 
yellow flood through the high, narrow win¬ 
dows , and fell across the wide floor, and 
touched with soft fingers the loose mass of 
dark, wavy hair lying against the great, green 
casy-chair, and brightened insensibly the thin, 
pallid face. The eyes wore closed, but they 
opened slowly, and the pale lips wore a beau¬ 
tiful, tender smile when a slight, girlish form 
glided across the soft carpet and stood at his 
side. 

« O Myrtle, I do not deserve this!” he cried, 
holding out his weak arms. “ IIow can you 
forgive all my folly and wickedness—you who 
are so pure and good ?” 

“Hush, Alfred!—you must not say that, 
I am weak, and err sadly, sometimes, but I 
have always loved you, oven when I would 
not see you. Can you forgive me, and take 
me back again?” 

“ Forgive you! It is I who have need to be 
forgiven, darling. I think He lias forgiven 
me,” he added softly, a moment after; “I am 
very happy, Myrtle, now. I have found the 
haven after the storm. See here, dear, read 
this.” 

Myrtle Lovett took the letter he held toward 
her. 

“ It was Ilis hand, that is all I can say,” ho 
said. 

She opened the sheet and read with a little 
thrill of awe the following letter from Gerald 
Montford: 

“ Mu. Tiient: —My dear sir, I feel, under 
the circumstances, that I owe you a letter of 
assurance and explanation. And first, I wish 
to say that you will not be disturbed by me 
in any way. I know enough of your case to 
know that you were sorely tempted—go, and 
sin no more. 

“Your sister lias doubtless told you of the 
circumstances under which we met twelve 
years ago. I do not know, however, as she 
has ever known the exact nature of my of¬ 
fence at the time. I think I owe botli her 
and myself an explanation, which I will 
make as brief as possible. 


“My father died, leaving my mother in 
poverty, with five children, of whom I was 
alone capable of assisting lier. I obtained a 
situation in a store and she took sewing from 
the shops. We barely lived, wc could make 
no provision for misfortune, but it came, nev¬ 
ertheless. I was taken ill, and then came 
such days as 1 pray God never to see again! 
1 had got able to go out in the yard, and was 
impatient to bo at woik, for we were abso¬ 
lutely starving. George Mason, my mother's 
employer, owed her five dollars, which ho 
withheld upon the miserable plea Hint the 
work was not well done. She went after it 
one evening, and begged for it, telling him 
our needs. lie ‘had heard such trumped-up 
stories before,’ he said. She came home and 
fell on the floor, fainting. I was weak be¬ 
fore; now I had the strength of a giant, I 
strode through the streets amt readied his 
store just as he was about shutting up for the 
night. I demanded the money, and he re¬ 
fused, and then 1 took it. * I was only taking 
my own,’ 1 said. I know now that I had no 
right to do as I did, but I did not stop to rea¬ 
son, then. Well, I was limited remorselessly, 
and in my flight came to Camden. Two days 
I lay in the shadow of the rocks in that little 
ravine, not daring to venture out. Then she 
came. Her faith in me, her pitying tender¬ 
ness and childish trust, gave me new life. I 
am an honored and successful man now, sur¬ 
rounded by all the dear ties that make life 
desirable, but never for a single day have I 
forgotten the cup of cold water. 

“ Gerald Montford.” 

There were tears on the bright lashes when 
she closed. 

“Dear Alfred, we will begin life anew,” slic 
said, smiling through her tears. 

lie heard Millie’s step in the hall, keeping 
time to his father’s halting gait. The steps 
were coming nearer; lie drew her to his 
heart and kissed the tremulous lips. 

“God bless you, my beloved 1” he said, 
huskily. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 


nnilft mystery of the robbery of Mr. Crojgh- 
§ ton's house was solved. The room lmd 
not been entered. The forced lock of 
the closet door was a mere blind. The wall 
behind the closet had been broken through, 
ami the hoards removed, and afterwards re¬ 
placed so carefully that no one had noticed 
any trace of the operation until the acute 
Higginbotham’s eyes detected it. As this 
opening was from Mrs. Moore’s house, the 
detective obtained admission into the room 
on the other side, and saw not the slightest 
sign of any fracture in the chimney which 
was behind the closet. The fireplace was 
bricked up, and the wall above it papered, 
and neither bricks nor paper had been dis¬ 
turbed. The detective shook his head, and 
ascended to the room above. There was a 
sheet-iron iireboanl here very securely' fas¬ 
tened. This being removed showed that 
some one had been operating on the back of 
the iircplace. By enlarging the aperture 
here, and elVecting an entrance into the 
chimney, which was built with generous 
flues, some one might have descended to the 
level of the closet. Some one had done it. 
That one was Bill Moore. The detective 
worked this problem out in his own mind. 
It was a very neat job indeed. Artistically 
speaking, be admired it very much; and then 
he arrested the artist. Bill showed neither 
surprise nor fear. lie simply said no one 
could prove it. lie had occupied that room. 
Yes, he had; but no one could say he was 
there when the robbery had taken place. lie 
had nothing about him or in his possession 
that had been taken. Nevertheless, he was 
detained, and although he declared himself 
ready for examination, he was politely re¬ 
quested to wait until Mr. Creighton hud seen 
him. Bill refused at first. They' had no 
right to keep him in Mr. Creighton’s house. 
If he was not to be taken before a magis¬ 
trate, lie must be allowed to go. This was 
certainly legal, but Bill consented on persua¬ 


sion to .'(nnounce his privilege and remain 
quiet under guard in the room whose sanc¬ 
tity he had violated. He had not lung to 
wait. Mr, Creighton returned home within 
half an hour. Ho was givally pleased to 
hear of the arrest, ami apparently to hear 
who had been arrested. He went up to the 
room. Bill was sitting in an altitude any¬ 
thing but dejected, one closed list resting on 
Ills knee, the other thrown on the table 
beside him, his head raised, his eyes flxed on 
the door, and his whole attitude so suggestive 
of a contemplated spring upon any entrant, 
that Mr. Creighton involuntarily paused ami 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“Come in,” said Bill, without stirring.. 
“ You knew 1 was here, didn’t you ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr, Creighton. He 
closed the door, and advanced to the other 
side of the table and sat down. Resting bis. 
arm upon it, lie looked steadily at Bill, who 
returned the gaze as steadily. 

“You are very young,” commenced Mr. 
Creighton, “ to come to this.” 

“What have I come to?” asked Bill. 

“A crime and its punishment,” said Mr. 
Creighton. 

“Not quite,” said Bill. “You haven’t 
proved anything jxgainst me, and you cun l” 

“ Why not?” 

“ You don’t dare,” said Bill; “ that’s why.” 

“ Why not?” repeated Mr. Creighton. 

Bill only laughed in reply. 

“ I do not want to be severe with you,” 
Sir, Creighton commenced, mildly. 

“ I guess not/’ said Bill. “I’m safe enough, 
Mr. Creighton. You wont take me before a 
police court, I don’t think. You may, if you 
like. Here I am.” 

“I do not want to do it,certainly” said 
Mr. Creighton. “If yon will restore the 
papers you took from the drawer, you are at 
liberty to keep the money and jewels.” 

“You may have the money ami jewels” 
said Bill, “ l don't want them. I only took 
them by mistake.” 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in tin* yeir IRjO.liy TuoMks A Tauiut, Boston, Mass.,in tlic Ofilcc of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 
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“I want the papers back. They are of 
no value to any one but me.” 

“Aren't they S’” 

“ To me they are of value. Give them 
back to me, ami I will not only give you the 
rest of what you took, but tell you something 
concerning yourself that you do not know*.” 

Hill's set face altered a little. Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton saw he had reached the right vein. 

" Yon are not Mrs. Moore’s son,” he added. 

*■ l’shawl” said Hill; “is that all? I know 
Utal well enough.” 

Do you know whose son you are?” 

“ Do you?” said Hill, eagerly. 

Mr. Creighton only looked at him with 
expressionless intenlnoss. 

“ Give me back the papers,” lie said, “ and 
I’ll make a rich man of you.” 

“ Pil give most anything to find my father,” 
said Iliil, in a low voice. 

“Give me back the papers, and you shall 
see him in lets than an hour.” 

“ I haven't them,” muttered Hill. 

Mr. Creighton’s face fell. 

“ Who lias them then?” 

Bill did not answer. 

“Cannot you get them back?” 

Bill shook ins head. Mr. Creighton medi¬ 
tated. At last lie looked up. 

“ Boole, Moore,” lie said; “ you did not get 
those papers of me.” 

Bill met his eyes with a look of intelligence. 

“ Well,” lie said, “ wdial if X did not?” 

“ If you say you did, you do yourself no 
good, because you must confess then how 
you got them. 1 can make a rich man’s son 
—a gentleman’s son—of you; but it will 
spoil your life to be a convicted robber.” 

“ 1 don’t care much for that,” said Bill. 
“Can you tell me what you say you can?” 

“I can.” 

“ Then I wont tell where I got the papers,” 
said Bill. “ I have not said in so many words 
yet where I did get them; and if you tell me 
who my father was, I will not. Is that fair?” 

“ It is all I want,” said Mr. Creighton. 

“ Hut I shall know. What are you going 
to do about me?” 

“ You will not care about opening up the 
matter after a while/* said Mr. Creighton; 
“ and we can arrange between ourselves for 
further contingencies. I am beginning to 
feel convinced that you were not the robber, 
alter all. I believe it was a young mail 
named Hamilton. I am sure that some 
money I lost then can be traced to his sister.” 

Bill looked at him. 


“ You are a confounded rascal, Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton 1” ho said, emphatically. “ Hamilton! 
What Hamilton?” 

“ Your mother’s lodgers they were at one 
time.” 

“She has a brother, has she? And you’re 
going to put this on him? why?” 

“ Wliy, some one must have done it, if you 
did not,” said Mr. Creighton. 

lie took out writing materials as lie spoke, 
and commenced writing. Bill sat and looked 
at him. Mr. Creighton pushed the paper 
across the table to him. It was a statement 
that Bill know Bonis Hamilton, and Unit 
Bonis Hamilton had occupied the room lie 
had taken for himself in ids mother's house. 

“ Will you sign that?” 

“ Why should I sign such a devilish Me? I 
never saw the mail.” 

“For your own protection.” 

“ I’m protected well enough,” said Bill. 
“I'll do what I said, and no more; anil 
not that, unless you do your part. And may 
God have mercy on yon, if you try any tricks 
on me.” 

lie said this with a menacing glance and 
gesture that made Mr. Creighton attacli full 
faitli to his words. 

“Ami now' you may go and leave me alone,” 
said Bill; “and remember, in less than an 
hour I must know who my father is. 
lleinemher!” 

He walked to the window as lie spoke, 
and stopped suddenly, for lie saw Beonore 
Hamilton below, just entering his mother's 
house. lie turned round. 

“There is some one I want to sec. You 
must lot her come in.” 

“ Her/ Whom ? I would rather you 
should not see any one.” 

“ Miss Hamilton.” 

Mr. Creighton did not know what to 
think of the idea, unless that Bill meant to 
warn Beonore, and lie accordingly declared 
that tlie bargain was broken if liill commu¬ 
nicated with any one in the meantime. Bill 
answered that it was broken then. Mr. 
Creighton was in perplexity, for lie dared 
not urgo Bill too far. Bill himself was eager 
to have the promise made by Mr. Creighton 
fulfilled. There was a silence. It was broken 
by a tap at the door, and the detective came 
in beaming. lie had found tliu property 
taken from Mr. Creighton. Bill had hidden 
it witli great cleverness, but it had been 
found; liow and where would mako too long 
a story. When Bill heard this he saw that 
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Hr. Creighton lmd another hold over him, 
ami that lie would lose his great desire and 
gain a prison, whatever lie might do in re¬ 
turn. Ife feigned indifference, however. 
Hr. Creighton waited until the door was 
closed on them again. 

“Now, Moore,” he said, “do not be obsti¬ 
nate. Sign this paper, and I will let you oif 
yet. I do not want to hurt young Hamilton, 
only to frighten him. lie did rob me, but I 
cannot prove it.” 

Bill sat silent. 

“ I'll sign it, if you will let me see Miss 
Hamilton,” he said, at last. 

“You will tell her of it, I suppose,” said 
Hr. Creighton. “ But here, sign it, and do as 
you please.” 

Bill caught up the pen and dashed his 
name across the paper from end to end, and 
then holding his hand upon it, took another 
sheet of paper and wrote a few lines upon it, 
and addressed them to Leonore. 

Mr. Creighton had no thought of letting 
him see Leonore then, until ho had first 
seen her; but as he stood by the window lie 
saw something that diverted his thoughts. 
He saw a carriage drive to the door, and in it 
he beheld Louis Hamilton himself and Alicia. 
Their unannounced arrival startled him, and 
lie hastened to take the paper Bill had just 
signed, and descend to meet them, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

YYiiex Mr. Creighton opened the door of 
the parlor which .Louis and Alicia had 
already entered, Alicia was leaning back on 
a sofa, with her eyes closed and gasping for 
breath. Louis was bending over her. Mr. 
Creighton was startled at the change in 
Alicia, and hastily interrogated Louis. Ali¬ 
cia had been rapidly declining in health for 
some weeks, ami during the passage homo 
her illness had alarmingly increased. 

“ You should not have taken the voyage,” 
said Mr. Creighton, sharply. 

“It was necessary,” sakl Louis; “I have 
sent for Hr. Joliot.” 

Mr. Creighton’s anxiety would not allow 
him to defer speaking upon the topic nearest 
to bis heart. 

“Why have you come home?” ho said. 
“I wrote to you that I was coming over. 
The state of Europe need not to have affect¬ 
ed your movements so much.” 

“ I have come home to tell the truth, Mr, 
Creighton.” 


Mr. Creighton’s face changed more in 
anger than in fear. 

“ I advise you not ” lie said. 

“I shall do it,” said Louis, firmly, “at any 
risk to myself.” 

“ Very good, then,” said Mr. Creighton; “ I 
shall take the initiative.” 

Mr. Creighton’s servant opened the door. 

“ Colonel Yates, sir,” he said. Mr. Creigh¬ 
ton made a sign of assent, and Colonel Yates 
entered the room. His first glance around 
rested on Louis. Before he could speak, Mr. 
Creighton said, making a sign towards Alicia: 

“Come this way.” He led the way into 
the adjoining room, leaving the door open 
between them. Mrs. Moore, who had been 
sent for, at‘the same time entered and went 
up to Alicia. 

“ Look at this young man,” said Mr. 
Creighton. “ Is this Frank Creighton ?” 

Colonel Yates looked at Louis, who an¬ 
swered himself; 

“No, I am not Frank Creighton!” 

“ That comes too late,” said Mr. Creighton. 
“After your bold imposition, a confession, 
after detection, is of very little use.” 

Mr. Creighton then rapidly, and with every 
show of anger, gave an account of the impo¬ 
sition that had been practised both upon 
him and Alicia. Colonel Yates listened, 
made no answer, showed very little feeling of 
any kind, and kept his eyes fixed on Louis’s 
face. Louis allowed Mr. Creighton to speak 
to an end. 

“lam an impostor,” he said, then; “an 
impostor and a swindler. I own it; but you, 
Hr. Creighton, devised the fraud, not I.” 

“ Where is Frank Creighton ?” said Colonel 
Yates. 

“ That is a question to be answered here¬ 
after,” said Mr. Creighton. 

A faint call from Alicia summoned Louis. 
Ho went to her. Dr. Joliot had arrived. 
Mr. Creighton looked towards the group, but 
dared not join it. He turned to Colonel 
Yates, whose unusual silence and impassive¬ 
ness made him uneasy. 

“ This is a strange story,” said Colonel Yates. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Creighton, in an absent 
manner. He rallied himself. “ You received 
my note?” 

“ I am here in consequence of it.” 

“I am ready to fulfil my promise. But 
first—” 

Louis rejoined them. Mr. Creighton went 
to the door and sent a message to some one, 
and then returned and said: 
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“ I have no more to say to you, Louis 
Hamilton. You can take your chance now. 
You have not only practised this fraud upon 
me, but you have robbed me. Your accom¬ 
plice has confessed.” 

“My accomplice!” said Louis. 

Mr. Creighton smiled a smile of triumphant 
malice that glanced on Colonel Yates also, 
and silently held out Bill Moore’s confession. 

“ It is an utter lie!” said Louis. 

“ Be it so,” said Mr. Creighton, and turned 
away from him. 

“Yes, Bamlolph,” he said, “ I am going to 
leave America, as you know, although you 
have kindly exerted your influence to keep 
me at homo. Before I go, I wish to arrange 
all my private allairs. You have frequently 
said 1 knew where your son was; you were 
right; I knew and know. Here he is.” 

Colonel Yates had been looking at Louis, 
expecting to have him pointed out as his 
son; but it was Bill Moore to whom Creigh¬ 
ton pointed, who entered at the moment. 

“I am happy to restore the son to the 
father under such auspices. I have kept my 
word to you both. William Moore, there 
stands your father.” 

Bill’s face changed. 

“ Heaven!” he said, under his breath; “I 
had rather it had been any one else.” 

Colonel Yates looked utterly confounded. 
He was yet more idled with wonder, as ho 
looked at Bill, to see the strange working of 
his face; a fierce sullen anger as he fixed his 
eyes on Colonel Yates’s face, combated by a 
hesitation and irresolution very foreign to 
its general expression. 

“My nephew,” said Mr. Creighton, “you 
know to be a gambler and a hard character; 
he has been so unfortunate also as to commit 
a burglary, but that, as it is all in the family, 
I’m willing to overlook in him.” 

Colonel Yates approached Bill, ami was 
going to speak, but Bill stopped him with a 
violent gesture. 

“ Ho not speak to me! For this once, be¬ 
cause you have been, as I thought, a friend 
to me, I’ll let you go; but never conic in my 
sight again; for I’ve sworn to kill you, and so 
help me God, I will!” 

The bitter and intense passion that whit¬ 
ened the young man’s face to the very lips, 
and shook his strong frame, struck every 
one, and made Colonel Yates pause where 
lie stood. 

“You’ve made a mistake,” said Colonel 
Yates. “I know what you think, but you 


are wrong. I)o you not remember that I 
have long been looking for a lost son?” 

Bill’s face did not lose its look at once, 
lie looked bewildered ami doubtful. 

“ I don’t understand—I can’t understand,” 
he said. 

Colonel Yates was going to speak. Mr. 
Creighton interposed: 

“ That is easily explained. One word from 
you first, Moore, or Yates, my nephew, to 
settle another business. This is your sig¬ 
nature?” 

“ Yes,” said Bill. 

“And this statement yon will swear to?” 

“No!” said Bill, in a voice that made Mr. 
Creighton start. “ It is a lie. I never saw 
Louis Hamilton. 1 only signed it to see how 
far you would go, and to have a chance to 
tell Miss Hamilton,” lie paused, looking 
towards the other room where Leonore had 
entered a moment before, and added, in a 
lower but distinct voice, “ I would rather die 
in jail than be a liar and a coward. I broke 
into the house. I did it. No one else knew 
it. I did not go for money, but I took money 
and jewels.” 

Colonel Yates had conic nearer to Bill, and 
laid his hand on his arm. 

“ You took something else, Bill.” 

Bill looked down, and did not answer. Mr. 
Creighton had listened tp his declaration 
•with a dark face. 

“ You are really a very chivalric young 
man; and so Miss Hamilton has persuaded 
you not to turn evidence against her brother? 
I do not blame you for yielding to such an 
influence, and you cannot blame me if I 
proceed to extremities with you , since 1 have 
no one else to prosecute. For the sake of 
the family, 1 am truly sorry; hut 1 shall be 
obliged to press the charge,” 

“ You do not mean that you will prosecute 
him, Creighton?” said Colonel Yates. 

“I do mean it,” said Sir. Creighton. “All 
the more because ho is your son, Handolph 
Yates. That is enough to make mo forget 
he is my sister’s son.” 

“You arc mad,” said Colonel Yates; “do 
you know what else was found in your room?” 

“ I attach no importance to any tale got 
lip in revenge,” said Mr. Creighton. “The 
hoy shall go to jail, 1 tell yon.” 

“ Don’t send me there because I am your 
nephew,” said Bill, “ for I don’t believe it. 
There is a mistake somewhere.” 

Mr. Creighton turned to the other room. 

“ Mrs. Moore!” he said. 
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Mrs. Moore came. 

"This young man doubts my story. Tell 
him yourself what you told me.” 

Mrs. Moore looked a little perplexed. 
I3ill spoke: 

“I remember my mother well, and she is 
not dead—” 

“Annie,” said Mr. Creighton, sternly, “ did 
you not tell me that you had the boy Creigh¬ 
ton Yates, and that Bill Moore was the 
boy 

“ I did tell you so; and true it is, that the 
boy that was called Creighton Yates, and the 
hoy Colonel Yates and his wife fought so to 
get from each other, was this very William 
MoArc.” 

Mr. Creighton turned to Colonel Yates and 
Bill with an air of victory, but Mrs. Moore 
went on: 

“ But that boy was not Mrs. Yates’s son, 
though she thought it was.” 

“Who was his mother, then?” 

“ Caroline Maitland,” said Mrs. Moore. 

“Yes!” said Bill; “that was her name; 
and is he my father?” pointing to Colonel 
Yates, with the same struggle of expression 
in his face. 

“ No, Billy, no,” said Mrs. Moore. “ As 
Heaven is above me, no.” 

Bill drew a deep breath, and said some¬ 
thing under bis breath that sounded like 
“ Thank God!” 

“You are. wiser than Solomon in a yet 
more diflicult case to adjudicate, Annie,” 
sneered Mr. Creighton. 

“Tell me what you mean,” said Colonel 
Yates. “You say that this is Creighton 
Yates, and is not. What do you mean?” 

“I mean what I say,” said Mrs. Moore; 
“and if you will ask Dr. Voorhces, he will 
tell you that the night your son was born, 
Colonel Yates, he came to Spencer Hill, 
where Mrs. Yates thought she was dying; 
and I thought the baby was, and so I got 
him to baptize it in the Dresden China 
punch bowl, which, being Low Church, he 
did not object to; and he can tell you that 
same night lie baptized another child, which 
I told him was mine, though mine wasn’t 
near the place then, and was a good two 
months’ older. It was Miss Maitland’s child 
that I took to adopt, for she was lying raving 
crazy at Dr. Joliot’s house; and the parson 
being there, I thought if it was born in sin 
and conceived in iniquity, which God knows 
it was, mor’n the rest of us, it was no reason 
it should not be baptized.” 


“What nonsense is this?” asked Mr. 
Creighton, angrily. 

“ Worse than nonsense,” said Mrs, Moore. 
“ I took both children into the country with 
me when 1 went away. Little Creighton 
.was a puny little thing, but Bill was as band- 
some a child as ever you saw; and one day 
when Mr. and Mrs. Yales came out to see 
their child, they mistook Bill for him; and 
as Creighton was asleep then and looking 
badly, I thought it did not make any dill’er- 
ence, and so it came that they both got very 
fond of Bill, thinking ’twas their boy, and I 
never undeceived them; for there were three 
babies there all pretty near of an age, and I 
thought it might be set right after little 
Creighton got well; for they paid well for 
him, and if they thought he was not getting 
on well they might take him away any day. 
But he did not get better; he died, and I 
was afraid to tell of it; and that is how the 
change came to bo made. Only there was 
Caroline Maitland knew it was her child all 
along, and used to come and see it now and 
then, until she was taken insane again and 
shut up. Then the trouble commenced, and 
Colonel Yates carried the boy away with 
him; ami so it went on, until finally Mrs. 
Yates got me to carry him away to a place 
in Pennsylvania. No one knew where he 
was. One day Caroline Maitland came to 
me all of a sudden, and begged and prayed to 
know where her child was, so that I couldn’t 
say no to her. I told her. She promised to 
leave it where it was, but, after all, she stole 
it away, and I did not know for long and 
long after where it was, until one day, five 
years ago next Christmas, Bill came into my 
house in New York. Ilis mother had sent 
him to find mo, and he found me by his own 
wits, for she could not tell him where I was. 
All that time they two had been wandering 
about together, Bill taking care of his mother, 
and fonder of her, I do believe, than ever 
child was of his mother in the world. She 
was only half sane. Why she sent for me 
was, as she wrote, that she thought she was 
getting worse again, and she wanted me to 
take care of the hoy. When I got to where 
Bill had left her she was gone; wandered oil* 
I suppose, in one of her fits, ami Bill lias 
stayed with me ever since. Mrs. Yates died 
before she knew he was lost, and when she 
was dying she told her brother where the 
hoy that she thought her own was, and sho 
wrote it down, too, and made me and Joe 
Ilacket witness her signature; at least, I 
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always thought it was that, though X didn’t 
lead the paper. She made mo promise to 
lay it in her coflin. ‘If Iiamlolph cares 
enough for me to come and look at mo when 
I am dead, he will find it,’ she said; but 
Colonel Yates did not come. He could not, 
indeed, for ho was too far away, and so it 
was buried with her; and I, knowing that 
the boy was not tlicir son, thought best to 
let it rest. Often and often Bill has asked 
me who his father was, for that she would 
never tell him, nor would I, (hough I knew— 
I knew that John Creighton said and swore 
ho would marry Caroline Maitland, and—” 
she turned to Mr. Creighton—“ this is your 
own son, Mr. Creighton.” 

Mr. Creighton only answered with a scowl 
and sneer. 

“ Is this true now ?” asked Bill, in a hoarse 
voice. 

Dr. Joliot answered: 

“ I think there is no doubt of it. Caroline 
Maitland told mo so when her child was 
horn, and at that time I took this ring from 
her finger and showed it to Mr. Creighton, 
and he owned the truth then. I gave the 
ring to Miss Spencer at the time of her mar¬ 
riage; my reason was, that I thought she 
would ask me its history, and I meant to 
tell her, as a warning of which I thought she 
stood in need.” 

Dr. Joliot, as ho spoke, was separating 
and refitting the ring. When he had (lone 
it, he handed it to Colonel Yates, who read 
ill the inside the two names, John Creigh¬ 
ton and Caroline Maitland, and the words, 
“ Until death shall part us.” Colonel Yates 
looked up at Creighton, who returned tho 
look with the same sneer and scowl as before. 

“ lleally, you good people are interesting 
yourselves too much in my private allairs!” 
lie said, in a loud decided voice. ‘‘If it is of 
vital interest to any of you to know at this 
time that Caroline Maitland was my mistress, 
and that I had a son by her, and that I 
neither did nor ever intended to marry her, 
I am willing to admit it, if that will close tho 
Inquisition.” 

“ You admit it?” said Bill Moore. 

“ I admit it, yes,” said Mr. Creighton; “ and 
I shall he equally willing to admit that you 
are my son, on tho same terms; by no means 
the only son in New York who has robbed 
his father—” 

Before he ceaset! to speak, Bill sprang upon 
him like a tiger. Creighton struck at him 
with a face livid with fear and fury, and 


starting hack drew a pistol and tired. He 
missed his mark, and Bill wrenched the pis¬ 
tol from him, threw it away, and caught 1dm 
by the throat. Colonel Y’ates seized Bill’s arm. 

“Your own father!” he said. 

“Ah, my own Jatherl" said Bill, between 
his teeth. “ If he was not my father-—-1 had 
a mother too.” 

“I understand it,” said Colonel Yates; 
“ but leave him to his fate. It will find him 
out.” 

“ It has found him out,” said Bill. 

They had to drag him away by force. 
Creighton was almost paralyzed witli fear. 

“Como, Bill, come,” said the detective; 
“it’s rough on you, sure enough, hut you 
wont feel any better for murdering him, and 
people might say you showed you deserved 
to ho his son.” 

Colonel Yates drew Bill hack and held him 
by tho arm. 

“Be still—ho calm,” he said, in a low voice; 
“your mother will he avenged sufficiently. 
Look who comes here.” 

Clarence IIowc, who came and whispered 
to Colonel Y'ates, and then went out again. 
Bill stood still. A new scene was beginning, 
upon which he could not help pausing to look. 

Alicia had recovered from her paroxysm, 
and had heard something of what had passed. 
She came in leaning on Lconovc Hamilton, 
and approached Mr. Creighton. 

“ Where is Frank?” she asked. “If lie is 
alive, bring him here.” 

No answer. 

“Or is it true,” she added, “thathe was 
poisoned here? His servant told 1110 so. 
Poisoned, and carried out by night to the 
old tomb. Is it true, John Creighton ?” 

“You know all that I know,” said Mr. 
Creighton. 

Another voice asked the question that 
came upon his ears like a death-note. 

“ Where is Frank Creighton?” 

It was no fearful voice itself—a sweet soft 
voice—though with a thrill of pain in it. 
Virginia Moore stood in the circle, and ad¬ 
vanced to Louis Hamilton. 

“ Frank,” she cried, “ I never thought we 
would meet again so!” 

“Look at me,” said Louis; “look at mo 
well. Am I Frank Creighton?” 

Site looked at him. It was and it was not 
Frank. She drew her hand across her eyes 
and looked again scarcliingly into the face. 
It wanted something, and yet the eye that 
had looked into hers so differently once, 
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might have grown as strange as these with 
faithlessness and time. 

Alicia started forward. She was jealous of 
the ashing, doubting look in the beautiful 
brown eyes that were fixed on Louis's face. 

“It is not Frank Crolghton,” she said, 
almost angrily. “ It is Lotus Hamilton.” 

“Yes, Virginia,” said Lconore, “this is iny 
brother Louis.” 

“ Where is my husband then ?” cried Vir¬ 
ginia, clasping her hands. 

“Ask him,” said Alicia, stretching out a 
trembling hand towards John Creighton. 
Virginia turned to him. 

“ Where is my husband 1 Where is Frank 
Creighton ? Who said lie was dead ?” 

“ I said it,” said Alicia. “ Where is Anton 
his servant? He told me that his master 
had been—” she paused shuddering, and re¬ 
sumed—“ I)r. Joliot, he said you knew that 
Frank was here that night.” 

“He was,” said Dr. Joliot; “and he was 
either taken with a lit, or received too large 
a dose of a powerful anodyne—it was all as 
you said, but—” 

Virginia raised her arms above her head 
with a wild horror-struck grief. 

“O Frank! Frank!” she cried, her voice 
piercing to every heart with its sadness and 
despair. It was no trick of the stage, as 
Colonel Yales felt, and would have been bet¬ 
ter pleased to have not felt. “ Did you come 
back to me to die such a death, and I—where 
was I? O, whore was X?” 

Lconore put her arm around Jinny, and 
tried to soothe her, but in vain. The task 
was taken from her by another; some one 
who came in quickly behind Virginia, and 
taking her hands in his, said: 

“ Jinny look at me, and say who I am.” 

A handsome soldier-like young man, like 
Louis Hamilton in size and height, except 
that lie was a little heavier and a very little 
taller as they stood together; like him in 
feature, but with a complexion not so clear 
and tine, and with a manner and look a little 
more pronounced in every way. Jinny turned 
and met the look she had missed, and cried 
again, but with a joyfully altered voice: 

“0 Frank! Frank!” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mu. Chkioiiton started up, ami then, 
cheeking himself, fell back, but still kept his 
eves on Frank, There was a silence for a 
few moments, and then Frank Creighton 


looked np and gazed around him. His eyes 
rested for a longer time on Mr. Creighton, 
who sat withdrawn now, with his face 
averted from the others. H Ids first feeling 
had been relief at Frank's appearance, his 
second was no less regret. Frank’s next 
pause was in his look towards Colonel Yates, 
who came forward and oll'ercd his hand to 
him, tvitli an inward renunciation of any love 
or hate that might make the clasp of his 
hand treacherous, which Jinny perhaps 
divined, but which Frank Creighton himself 
took no thought of then ; and it was as well 
Alicia next advanced ami took her cousin’s 
hand. She tried to speak, but could not. 
Frank’s manner was more friendly to her, 
she thought, than it had ever been before. 

“ I,ct bygones lie bygones, Alicia,” lie said. 
" You knew nothing of my close encounter 
with death. 1 thought at one lime you did. 
1 know now you did not.” 

“ llow did you escape?” asked Alicia. 

“ Iiy a miracle. After I feli asleep, I knew' 
nothing until 1 came to myself, and to my 
horror found 1 was buried alive. At first I 
could neither speak nor move. 1 was con¬ 
scious, however, that some one was moving 
near me, and that the lid of the chest in 
which 1 had been placed had been pried 
open. I suppose the air restored me. I 
cannot even now remember clearly the whole 
that passed afterwards. I do remember the 
agony of the ell'ort to shake oil' the numbness 
that held me, and the success. I remember 
the vault, and the dim light, and a man 
standing by a coll'm.” 

“All! was it you?” said Rill Moore. “If I 
had not been fool enough to lose my wits 
with fright, I might have known it then—” 

“Any one might have been frightened,” 
said Frank. “ Hut my thought then was that 
the mail who fled from me so was the one 
who had placed me there—for you may sup¬ 
pose I thought I had been regularly dead 
and hnried. I could not at first follow or 
speak to him. I had to wait, although I Imd 
such a horror of the place as I shall never 
forget. Luckily the lantern had heen left, 
and I was not in the dark. I found also a 
packet of papers, which I carried with me; 
I scarcely knew why, for I certainly did not 
then know what it was. How I left the 
vault, and how I wandered to Sullivan 
Howe’s house instead of to Spencer Hill, I 
cannot tell. When I remember myself again, 
I was there, and Dr. Joliot bringing me back 
to life for the second time. When I was well 
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enough to know what had taken place at 
Spencer Ilill, I supposed that they were all 
in the secret of my suppression. For this 
reason I kept silence to everyone except Mr. 
Howe and Dr. JoJiot, and followed mydoublo 
to Europe and introduced myself to Alicia as 
Anton JSadonskoi. She did not recognize me.” 

“ Were you Anton ?” asked Alicia. “You 
tortured me—but I deserved it.” 

“ I convinced myself that you were quite 
innocent of wanting to murder me, Alicia, 
and that my substitute was not disgracing 
my name.” Frank turned round to Louis and 
added, “I forgive you any harm you may 
have done me, Mr, Hamilton. I do not 
know that you have done any. I am no bet¬ 
ter a man than you are, at any rate, and I 
know that your return was entirely your 
own doing.” 

Sir. Creighton now turned and spoke, 

“So,” he said, “this farce was all of your 
own planning. Francis, was it? It was a pity 
it was not as well acted as it was plotted.” 

Frank looked towards him again with the 
same air of avoidance. 

“ I do not forgive you, John Creighton,” 
ho said, slowly. “ You know how you abused 
the position you held towards two children 
who had hotter have been horn to rags ami 
starvation, than horn to ho under such a 
guardianship.” 

“ Very good; very good indeed. You may 
take to the stage again now, or the rags and 
starvation for which you sigh may come yet.” 

Frank did not answer him, lie took a 
paper from his breast and held it up. 

“ Who has ever seen this before?” 

“ I have,” said Mrs. Moore. “It is the 
same I put in Mrs. Yates’s coffin.” 

“Ami I have,” said Bill. “ It is the same I 
took from Mrs. Yates’s coffin.” 

“It is her dying declaration,” said Frank. 
“ It does not speak of her child at all, 
although it is addressed to her husband. It 
speaks of a yet more sacred duty than that of 
a mother to a child—the duty of frcAng an 
innocent man from the stain and punish¬ 
ment of guilt. This I carried with mo to 
Sullivan Howe’s house. lie did not produce 
it, because n,v memory was weak, and com¬ 
ing from him it might be opposed as false.” 

Even as he spoke Sullivan Howe entered. 
He who for years had entered no house 
except that of the wretchedly poor and his 
own. It was in itself ominous. Clarence was 
with him. Sullivan IIowc passed through 
the group. 


“Do you know me, John Creighton?” he 
said. 

Ay, John Creighton knew him, Xo need 
to do more than look at his face to lead 
that answer. A change had come over it; 
it could never but once so change again, 
Frank Creighton handed the paper to Colonel 
Yates, 

“Bead it,” lie said. “It is addressed to 
you.” 

Colonel Yates took it,glanced at it, slightly 
shook his head, and said, in a low voice, “ I 
cannot. Give it to some one else, Clarence ” 
—handing it to Clarence Howe—“you are 
the fittest one for this. Bead it aloud.” 

Clarence commenced to read. There was 
a dead silence save for his voice. Every eye 
was fixed and intent on him; only John 
Creighton sat with his head bent on his 
hands. 

“ In the name of a just and offended God, 
I charge the finder of this to reveal the truth, 
as he would not have the blood of the mur¬ 
dered and of the innocent on his head. 

“ I, Henrietta Annie Yates, daughter of 
John Creighton and wife of Randolph Yates, 
being near death, leave this declaration of 
what I have sworn never to tell during my 
life. I saw the murder of George Hamilton 
Domcroft. It was not Sullivan Howe who 
murdered him. I rose from a bed which I 
had not left for days to help in one act of 
justice. I only saw a greater crime. 

“The man who murdered Sullivan Howe 
was my brother John Creighton. 

“On that day, the Oth of July, 1855, I 
received a note from Caroline Maitland, 
entreating mo to see her, and to make my 
brother sec her, Caroline Maitland had left 
her home threo years before. I always be¬ 
lieved my husband was her companion. My 
brother told me so. It was my brother him¬ 
self, I now know. I went out to meet Caro¬ 
line secretly. I met her in the wood whore 
Domcroft’s body was found. While we were 
there, my brother John Creighton and Dom¬ 
croft came through the wood together. They 
were quarrelling. Domcroft was accusing 
my brother of having misrepresented matters 
to him, and having led him to accuse Sulli¬ 
van Ilowe of dishonesty, when he himself, 
John Creighton, was the person in fault, 
John Creighton was trying to pacify him 
and to persuade him not to see Howe tint 
day. Domcroft said, * I shall leave the money 
In Ilowe’s bands now, though I need it, to 
niako amends to him.’ This surprised me, 
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for I had heard that Domcroft had already 
scut Howe an order to pay the money over 
to John Creighton, and that he had done so 
accordingly. ‘You had better not/ my 
brother said. *1 shall not speak another 
word to you, Mr. Creighton,’ said Domcroft; 
‘ let me pass. I have an appointment with 
Ilowe, ami the hour is near.’ lie tried to 
pass, and my brother struck him on the 
head with a stick he held iii his hand. Doin- 
croft fell at once, and the murderer struck 
him again twice, lie did not struggle or 
groan, except that lie partly raised himself 
on his elbow. John Creighton took some 
papers away from him, and searched all his 
pockets, and then he dragged him from the 
path a little way. Some one came through 
the wood, and lie went away. I would have 
raised some alarm, but Caroline Mai ( land 
prevented tnc. .She held her hand over my 
mouth. I was weak and she strong, ami 
besides, I listened when she reminded me 
that my brother’s life should bo more pre¬ 
cious to me than a stranger’s. She said, too, 
that Domcroft was not dead. She hurried 
me away, and took me back to my room. 
The servants were at dinner then, and wo 
went in by a way where no one saw us, 
When I got back I sent for my brother. IIo 
seemed overwhelmed with remorse and sor¬ 
row, and l promised in au evil hour not to 
betray his secret; he promised me in return 
that lie would marry Caroline Maitland, and 
he told me afterwards he had. Ine/ersaw 
her again. When Sullivan Howe was tried, 
I often thought I ought to speak; but 1 was 
sick, and \venk in body and mind, and I lot 
a great wrong be done, because I thought I 
owed the first duty to my brother* I have 
never known a quiet hour since, and it is 
bringing mo to my grave. 

“If iny husband finds this, I know he will 
show all the mercy my brother deserves, for 
ho has a kind heart. Randolph, I might 
have made a better wife to you. I put my 
brother before you, and tliat separated us. 

“ Kind Caroline Maitland. She knows 
this to be the truth. 

“My hand and sight are failing. I can 
write no more. 

“ IIkximktta Anxe Yates. 

“Spencer Hill, May 14th, 18G0, six o’clock 
in the afternoon.” 

Clarence ceased to read. The silence that 
had prevailed now reigned supremo. John 
Creighton did not stir or look up. Colonel 


Yates seemed to he affected by the reference 
to himself. He was the first one, however, 
that spoke. 

“ There is something more,” lie said. 
“These were found in John Creighton’s pos¬ 
session. Wily he never destroyed them, is 
one of the problems that always belong to 
any such history as Ibis.” 

He handed to Clarence the papers that Dill 
had given him. Clarence read their lilies, 
and in some instances the whole of the 
paper. They were the same that had been 
taken from George Donicroft’s body by the 
murderer. There was a letter from Sullivan 
Ilewc to Domcroft, letters from DomerolVs 
relatives, and some letters written by Dorn-* 
croft himself and never sent. One of these 
was addressed to Sullivan Howe, and was in 
answer to the one which Howe had written 
offering to pay over the money to some other 
party, and deprecating any such intention, 
and expressing the fullest confidence in 
llowe’s integrity, and regret for having been 
led to doubt it. There was also another 
letter which Clarence looked at, and handed 
to Leonore Hamilton. She silently signed 
to Louis, and he came and read it with her. 

“It was my father!” he exclaimed; “it 
was my father that that villain murdered!” 

The letter announced to George Dotn- 
cvolYs wife that his father had taken Die 
name of Domcroft, that he had been partially 
reconciled with his family, and on his return 
would take her and the children to Kuglaml 
and introduce them to Sir Charles Domcroft. 
The names, dates and allusions sulliciently 
identified George Domcroft with George 
Hamilton. 

Colonel Yates touched Bill, and spoke to 
him in a low voice: 

“ Was I not right?” he said; “are vmi not 
satisfied? You were the means of bringing 
this home to him.” 

Bill did not answer; lie only muttered to 
himself ^ 

“My father murdered her father!” 

John Civighlon had not stirred since Clar¬ 
ence Howe began to read his sister’s dying 
confession. He was utterly overwhelmed by 
the starting up of this buried crime, which 
he had almost forgotten. The death of Frank 
Creighton had not so nearly touched him 
with remorse as this other death; but the 
remorse had been outlived, and he believed 
the secret forever dead. Xow it stared him 
in the face, and he had no daring left to 
deny; but lie would not confess, He would 
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1)0 silent. Let them say and do what they 
would. 

Wliilo they had been absorbed in this 
scene, a woman had stolon into the house 
noiselessly. She held her hand on the door, 
and, bending thru.mi, listened with gleaming 
eyes. Notv and then she clutched at some¬ 
thing in her bosom, and laughed silently and 
cunningly to herself. At last she began 
stealthily to enter the room; no one saw or 
heard her. She glided in, crouched towards 
the ground, behind the group. Leonora 
Hamilton felt something near her, and, look¬ 
ing round, stalled to meet the glittering blue 
eyes of the madwoman whom she remem¬ 
bered so well. She uttered a cry of terror. 
Caroline Maitland leaped up from her cower¬ 
ing posture, and sprang through the little 
space that was between her and John Creigh¬ 
ton before any one could arrest her. She 
wound her arm around his neck with the 
coil of a snake, and cried out: 

“ I am sent for you!" 

Her hand wont to her bosom again and 
drew a knife, Twice it entered Creighton’s 
breast and once her own, and then her son 
drew her oil' and boro her from the room. 
They were both revenged now, surely. 

“ O God! 1 am dying!” Creighton said, in 
a tone of unutterable horror and agony. 

]t was even so. The least of the two 
wounds would have been mortal. Creighton 
looked up with haggard eyes in Dr. Joliot’s 
face and read his sentence there. Sullivan 
ltowe came forward and knelt down by him. 

‘‘Creighton,” he said, “wo were once 
friends. I forgive you all I have borne, but 
do not die with a lie on your soul. Own the 
truth now.” 

“ What does it. matter? Yes, I killed 
Dome roll. I thought he had gone back to 
England. I forged the order to pay the money 
tome. If Iloratio Spencer had known it, I 
should have been ruined. Domcroft meant 
to give such an order; 1 thought I only an¬ 
ticipated it. I could not prevent Domcroft 
ami Howe from meeting and the truth being 
known in any other way. The money and 
jewels 1 took from him I never touched 
again. They were those—■” lie slopped and 
groaned. 

Clarence Ilowe had hastily written down 
Creighton’s words. He read them to him. 
Creighton assented to them, and then said .* 

“Write, too, that if I have anything after 
—every one has their clue—that I give it to 
Caroline Maitland’s son. I—” 


lie succeeded in placing his name to the 
paper that was held before him; he uttered 
no more coherent words, and expired a short 
time afterwards, showing a strong terror of 
death, but no sense of penitence, except that 
which might be drawn from bis recognition 
of his son, and no thought of any hereafter. 

.Sullivan Ilowe was acknowledged innocent 
before the whole world. The world was 
astonished. It would have made a lion of 
him, but he never changed his life again 
except to a few. Clarence and Leouore are 
no longer under the shadow. 

Alicia died a few days after John Creigh¬ 
ton, suddenly. Her heart had been diseased 
from her childhood, and the anxiety and 
excitement of the last few months, with the 
crowning horror of Creighton's violent death, 
fearfully accelerated her end. Louts has 
determined to return to France, lie docs 
not go alone. Bill Moore, who calls himself 
Maitland, now will accompany him. 

Caroline Maitland was sane for a time. 
She did not know what, she had done. Her 
account fully agreed with those of John 
Creighton ami his sister. Site declared that 
she had removed the club from where IIowo 
laid it anil threw it away. Her sole motive 
was to shield John Creighton, whom she 
both loved and hated. As tlie weakness 
caused by loss of blood vanished, her reason 
wandered again. It was evident she was 
hopelessly insane. Her son determined to 
leave her, therefore, with Dr. Joliot, who had 
involved himself in many dark secrets, but 
whoso devotion to expediency was, after all, 
his worse trait. He had had Caroline Mait¬ 
land under Ills care before. Bill declined to 
avail himself of any bequest of bis father, 
should any such be made available after the 
arrangement of John Creighton’s allairs. It 
affects him less that he does so, because 
Cohmcl Yates has assumed the charge of his 
destiny. 

“ It seems,” he said, “ that you were once 
my adopted son, and you are my wife’s 
nephew. I always liked you, Bill. Try to 
overcome your prejudice against respect¬ 
ability once more.” 

Frank Creighton acknowledged his mar¬ 
riage, and Jinny never said a word about his 
long absence, nor yet about Colonel Yates; 
and Frank followed her example. Colonel 
Yates thinks lie may go to France himself 
before the war is over. 

The money and jewels (hat Bill Moore had 
taken from John Creighton were proved by 
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accompanying papers to be tbe property of 
George Domcroft. Frank Creighton, as his 
cousin's heir-at-law, took possession of all his 
elli'cls and gave them to Mrs. Hamilton, or 
Mrs. Domcroft. Louis refused to receive 
any advantage from them, saying that ho 
had all he deserved in being allowed to bo 
free. 


The strong resemblance between Frank 
Creighton and Louis is supposed, by those 
who wish to account for it, to bo an eccen¬ 
tric result of the long-ago intermarriage of 
their respective ancestors. Such resem¬ 
blances do sometimes occur, however, with¬ 
out anything that can be brought forward as 
a natural cause for them. 
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THE TABLES TURNED. 

•A, X.TCAJP YEAR STORY. 

BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“Girls, I am just dying for some fun I” 
cried Grace Tbatcher, as she entered the 
boudoir, of her friend Lily Atherton, and 
found several of her acquaintances already 
there. “I’ve been to balls, and theatres, 
and sleighrides, without number, and I am 
tired to death of them all. Do somebody 
help me to find something else to dol” 

‘‘Certainly,” responded Lily, “here is this 
seain for you to sew up;” handing her, as she 
spoke, a garment of coarse unbleached cot¬ 
ton. “ We are all busy working for the- 

Mission, and I am very glad you came just 
in time to help us.” 

“ Help! I help! What, to sew that coarse 
thing? Lily, are you crazy? I never touched 
such a thing in my life!” And the petted 
beauty drew back, as if really afraid of the 
harmless cloth. 

“Then it is high time you did,” persisted 
Lily. “Here are needles and thread, and a 
thimble, in this basket; so be a good girl, 
and go to work.” 

“Well, if I must, I must,” sighed Grace, 
who, on glancing about, perceived that all the 
others had similar work. “ But do you really 
think it charity to give such awful stuff to 
anybody?” she inquired, very seriously, afler 
a few moments’ silence, during which she 
had selected and threaded her needle. “ It 
seems to me it would be perfect torture to 
wear such garments. Something like the 
hair shirts that monks wear as a penance.” 

“All, Grade,” said Lily, “ you have not 
seen the poor creatures to whom these arti¬ 
cles are given, or you would realize that 
warm serviceable clothes are what they ueed. 
Wont you go with me some day to visit 
them ?” 

“No indeed!” cried her friend, with a 
shudder. “ I'll give you some money for 
them, if you like, but I always dislike so much 
to see poor people.” 

“I shall be very glad of^ your donation, 
Grace, but I really wish you would go with 
me. You would he interested, I am sure; 
and you have such abundant means to do 
good.” 

“ Well, I’ll see about it, if it will really 
oblige you,” answered Grace, carelessly; and 


there was a short pause, during which the 
needles flew briskly. It was broken by 
Grace, the irrepressible, who hastily sprang 
up, overturning work and basket, exclaim¬ 
ing, “I’ve found it, girls!” 

“What? your needle?” asked one. “I 
should think you might have lost twenty 
with such a spring as that.” 

“ No, uot the needle, but the plan for some 
fun” 

“What is it? Tell us!” cried several 
voices; and the work was suddenly aban¬ 
doned by all but Lily, as they crowded round 
Grace. 

“ In the first place,” she began, solemnly, 
but with dancing eyes, “you know it is 
Leap Year.” 

“ Yes, yes,” in a chorus from the rest. 

“And that in Leap Ytar we damsels have 
certain rights and privileges denied us at 
other times. Now, I propose that we each 
select some gentleman of our acquaintance, 
and write him a note, making a formal offer 
of our heart and hand, but we will not sign 
it.” 

“ Then bow shall we get an answer?” in¬ 
quired one. 

“ We will appoint some place of meeting, 
if they feel inclined to accept, and then we 
will watch to see what they do.” 

“Surely, Grace,” said Lily, gravely, “you 
would not do such an unmaidenly tiring?” 

“ Why would I not do it? and why is it 
unmaidenly?” demanded Grace. “Ofcourse 
1 would not sign my name to such a docu¬ 
ment; but merely to write it, and have the 
fun of seeing the gentlemen go poking off to 
keep their appointments, and no one there 
to meet them, is no harm. Do you think it 
is, girls?” she added, turning to the group. 

They, however, though not quite so decid¬ 
ed in their opinions as Lily, preferred not to 
join In the sport; “ they were afraid, might 
he found out,” etc., etc., all but Belle Mor¬ 
ton, a gay fun-loving girl, who bad been with 
Grace in all her schoolgirl scrapes. 

“ I'm ready, Grace,” she said. “ 1 1 never 
will desert Mr. Micawber;’ in other words, 
I’ll help you, as usual, in that or anything 
else, for the sake of a frolic.” 
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u Come home with me then,” cried Grace, 

** * n d we’JJ work out the details of our plot 
alone, so as not to shock this puritanical 
company. Good-by, girls,” she continued, 
gayiy. “ Good-by, Lily of the valley. HI 
come and sew again when I want another 
inspiration.” And she departed with Belle, 
unmindful of Lily’s entreaties not to carry 
out her project. 

Seated in Grace's library, the friends wrote 
and re-wrote epistles to various gentlemen 
of their acquaintance, but still were unsatis¬ 
fied with the result. 

At length Grace flung aside her pen, ex¬ 
claiming, u Listen to this. Belle! It is much 
better than the other plan.” And she read 
as follows: 

u To Henry Archer, Esq. 

w Deab Friend, —I have long been aware 
of your real feelings toward me, and trifcted 
that time would enable you to overcome 
your diffidence, and allow you to tell me of 
your love, and thus make us both happy; 
but as I see no prospect of this, I venture to 
take advantage of the privilege of Leap Year, 
aud tell you that I most sincerely love and 
esteem you. Please do not write an answer 
to this, but if inclined to forgive my forward¬ 
ness, and accept my proposal, meet me to¬ 
morrow night at eleven o’clock in Mrs. 
Gray’s conservatory. Very truly yours, 

"Lily Atherton.” 

“TTIiy, Grace Thatcher! What do you 
mean? You will surely never send that to 
Harry Archer!” exclaimed Belle, utterly 
aghast at the bare idea. 

“Indeed I will, Belle; and Lily ought to. 
he much obliged to me for doing so. Any¬ 
body can see that Harry * Archer worships 
the ground she treads on; but she is so 
quiet and reserved that he has no encour¬ 
agement to propose. When they once get 
together in Mrs. Gray’s conservatory with 
that letter, they must come to an understand¬ 
ing. I know Lily is to be at Mrs. Gray’s 
party, and of course Mr. Archer will, as he is 
Mr. Gray's nephew. 

“ But now there is one trouble,” she con¬ 
tinued. " Mr. Archer knows my writing , for 
one day lie and I helped Mrs. Gray write 
some invitations. Can’t you copy it for me, 
Belle?” 

“ Yes,” said Belle, rather thoughtfully for 
her; “but are you sure you had better send 
It? I shouldn't quite like such a trick played 
on me, would you?” 


“I shouldn’t care! not one bit P declared 
Grace, emphatically, shaking back her long 
ringlets. “ If any one served me so, I conld 
get out of it well enough. Because you see,” 
she added, “ I don't care anything about any 
one; so I should be perfectly cool aud self- 
possessed.” 

“Even if it were Edward Fairfax?” que¬ 
ried Belle, archly. 

“Ofcourse! Why not he as well as an¬ 
other?” returned Grace. But Belle noted 
the sudden flush on her cheek. 

“ Well, I'll copy it,” she said. “ But how 
are you going to witness the tender meet¬ 
ing, Grace, for I suppose you mean to?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Grace. “ I would not 
miss that for anything. Ill hide in the con¬ 
servatory, and no one will be the wiser. But 
now copy this,” she added, tossing the note 
to Belle, who obeyed. 

“ I must go now, Grace,” sbe said, as she 
finished. “I promised to be home early. I 
shall see you to-morrow evening at Mrs. 
Gray’s.” And the friends parted. 

As Belle hurried along the street she could 
scarcely maintain a becoming gravity; and 
when she entered her own room she burst 
Into a merry laugh. 

“ I’ll do it! I certainly will!” she exclaim¬ 
ed. “If Grace is so perfectly williug that 
any one should play her such a trick. I’ll 
just make another copy of her note for Ed¬ 
ward Fairfax. How neatly I smuggled her 
rough draft of it, aud a sheet of the note- 
paper with her monogram, into my pocket! 
And she talks of their thanking her! I am 
sure Edward Fairfax ought to thank me, for 
be is as proud as Lucifer, and as poor as a 
church mouse; and he would not offer him¬ 
self to the beautiful heiress, Grace Thatcher, 
for any earthly consideration; and to see the 
way he stands and gazes at her in any party 
where they chance to meet, is enough to 
give one the blues! No, no! I'll settle your 
business, sir.” And snatching up a pen, a 
very few moments sufiiced to make another 
copy of Grace s note, the only alteration be¬ 
ing that Grace s aud Mr. Fairfax's names 
were substituted lor those of Lily and Harry 
Archer. This missive being du/y posted, 
she impatiently awaited the next evening. 

Before accompanying her to Mrs. Gray’s, 
however. Jet us take one more look at Lily 
Atherton. Her friends had remained sew¬ 
ing until nearly dark, and on their departure 
she had joined her mother at the tea-table. 
Soon after that meal was over Mr. Archer 
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■was announced, and from liis reception by 
both ladies, it was evident that be was a fre¬ 
quent and wfflcorae guest. The truth was, 
that he had been for months Lily’s accepted 
suitor; but owing to her having been in 
mourning for her father, the engagement 
had been kept strictly private. Now that 
Lily had begun once more to mingle in soci¬ 
ety, further concealment was not cared for, 
and the marriage was soon to take place. 

Mr. Archer seemed rather more sedate 
than usual, and in the pauses of conversa¬ 
tion, idly turned the leaves of Lily’s auto¬ 
graph album. Suddeuly his face lighted up, 
and drawing a note from his pocket, he ea¬ 
gerly compared the writing it contained with 
one of the autographs. 

“What interests yon so much, Harry?” 
asked Lily,coming to his side. “Maylsee?” 

“ Yes, you may now, though had I not dis¬ 
covered the author, you should not,” said 
Archer, handing her the note which my 
readers will readily divine was the one cop- 
ied for Grace by Belie. 

Lily’s face flushed indignantly as she read. 

“ o, how could they do such a thing!” she 
exclaimed. “Surely, Harry, you did not be¬ 
lieve 1 knew anything of it?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

u No indeed, dearest I knew yon too well 
for that; and besides, it is evidently written 
by one who knew nothing of our engage¬ 
ment But X confess it annoyed me to think 
that any one should thus meddle with our 
private affairs; and I was vainly trying to 
think who it could be, when I saw Belle 
Morton s autograph here, and recognized the 
very peculiar writing.” 

Lily explained Grace’s plan of the after¬ 
noon, and expressed her belief that she also 
had some share in this letter. 

“They will watch us closely to-morrow 
evening, Lily,” said Harry. “Suppose we 
stroll into the conservatory about eleven 
o’clock and confront the conspirators.” 

To this Lily agreed. 

Mrs. Gray’s party was a most brilliant af¬ 
fair, and the crowd of guests so great that 
Grace and Belle did not meet until just be¬ 
fore eleven o’clock. 

“Are you bound for the conservatory, 
Grace?” whispered her friend, with a mis¬ 
chievous look in her eye3. 

“Yes” replied Grace. “They are both 
here, and it is almost time, so au revoir .” 
And she moved hastily away. 

“ That’s all right,” soliloquized Belle, “ for 


Edward Fairfax has been there for ten min¬ 
utes past. When I peeped in he was reading 
over the note, and, unless I’m much mis¬ 
taken, pressing it to his lips. But I must 
get where I can see them.” 

Grace, in the meantime, had passed swiftly 
through the conservatory until she came to 
a beautiful fountain, near which was a seat 
so surrounded by tall orange trees and olean¬ 
ders that she thought she should be effect¬ 
ually screened from observation. To her 
surprise, however, the seat was already oc¬ 
cupied, and by Edward Fairfax! 

Hastily springing to her side, he exclaimed 
iu low impassioned tones: 

“Dearest Grace, how can I ever thank you 
for your generous avowal of love? Had our 
positions been different-—-had X been rich 
and influential, instead of a poor artist, I 
should not have been pleased to have the 
offer come from you; but as it is, I can only 
strive by a life-long devotion to repay the 
sacrifice that this confession must have been 
to you.” And as he concluded, he drew her 
fondly to him and stooped to imprint a kiss 
on her lips; but Grace was too quick for 
him, and starting back, cried: 

“I do not understand you, Mr. Fairfax! 
Of what avowal do you speak ?” 

“Of this,” replied her lover, drawing forth 
Belle's note and extending It to her. 

Grace gave one glance at its contents, and 
realizing the whole, exclaimed: 

“O Belle! Belle! how could you?” And 
sinking on the seat, covered her face with 
her hands. 

Mr. Fairfax stood astonished and irreso- 
- lute. He could not fathom the mystery. 
At length some light broke on his mind, and 
he asked gently: 

“ Did you not write this note. Miss Grace?” 

“ Never,” sobbed Grace. 

“Then I must ask your pardon, and bid 
you farewell,” said Fairfax, sadly. 

Grace made no reply. 

“Will you not shake hands as a token 
that you forgive my innocent share iu this 
wretched trick?” he asked. 

Grace slowly raised her head and extended 
her hand. As she did so she caught a glimpse 
of his sad face, and the love she had so long 
hidden, asserted itself, and shone in her eyes. 

“It is I who should ask forgiveness,” she 
said, timidly. “ You do not understand how 
wicked I have been; but indeed X did uot 
realize till now.” 

Fairfax caught her rapturously in his arms. 
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“ Say that yon did not realize till now that 
yon loved me,” he whispered, “ and I care 
for nothing more.” 

“And say you forgive me, for I’m ashamed 
of myself,” burst in Belle, who suddenly ap¬ 
peared before them. “That is, Pin half 
ashamed and half glad,” she added, as she 
glanced from one to the other. 

“I’ll both forgive and thank you,” said 
Fairfax, at once comprehending that Belle 
had written the offending note. 

“And so will I,” added Grace, nestling her 
hand into that of her lover, “though I must 
tell my share of it, Belle. I hope my note 


has done no more mischief than youra.” 

“ None at all,” said a pleasant voice be¬ 
hind them, and turning suddenly, the trio 
beheld Archer and Lily standing near. 

“ Many thanks for your kind efforts in my 
behalf, ladies,” said Archer, laughing. “ FT 
Lily and I not been engaged six months ago, 
they would doubtless have been crowned 
with as complete success £s I see they have 
been In another direction.” 

“Allow us to offer onr most sincere con¬ 
gratulations, Grace dear,” said Lily, kindly, 
as she and Arche*’, accompanied by Belle, 
moved considerately away. 
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A LITTLE FOOL. 

BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


Mr. Timotiiy Balcom sat loaning upon 
liis desk, with his chin buried in his hands 
and his eyes staring reflectively into space. 
The great ledger which lay open before him 
was ruled methodically in red and black 
lines, and between the lines were rows upon 
rows of figures, filling each page from the top 
quite down to the bottom. But Mr. Balcom, 
whenever he dropped his eyes to these dreary 
columns, saw nothing there but four black 
letters which stared malignantly back at him 
from the trimly neat pages, and which re¬ 
peated themselves upon every leaf and in¬ 
truded themselves maliciously into the prim 
and proper order of the debits, credits and 
balances, And these four letters formed a 
word which represented to Mr, Balcom a 
terrible, crushing, maddening fact. Iiuin, 
ruin, ruin! It was this that glared at him 
from every volume of accounts in Ills office. 
It was this that confronted the clerks hi the 
outer counting-room, as they bent wearily 
over the clmos of drafts, and bills, and ac¬ 
ceptances that bad flooded in upon them, and 
tried to persuade each other that black was 
white and that the firm was not in such a 
very bad way, after all, but all the time aware, 
in their secret souls, that the bouse of Balcom, 
White <fe Co. had gone to the devil, and that 
no arithmetical necromancy or any other 
power on earth could save it. It was this 
which had driven the senior partner to the 


verge of lunacy, and had sent the junior on a 
tour to the Highlands of Scotland, doubtless 
to procure a supply of Scotch snuff to throw 
in the eyes of his creditors. 

Mr. Timothy Balcom got off his high stool 
and disposed himself comfortably in an arm¬ 
chair before the fire. He almost wished that 
he hinisclflmd absconded to the Highlands 
of Scotland, or to the antarctic continent, 
before all this trouble came upon him. But 
he was a man of large family, and could not 
easily have got away without attracting at¬ 
tention, His family! It was the thought of 
them which burned so deep in his very heart. 
His wife could bear this better than liis 
children, for as she had been his guide and 
counsel through all bis married life, he felt 
that she would be faithful and patient now. 
But Timothy -Balcom’s children had been 
reared in affluence. Over them poverty had 
never yet cast its chilling shadow. Poor 
Meta and Pearl! What were they to do? 

Mr. Balcom pulled out his pocket-knife, 
and, picking tip a splinter from the hearth, 
began to whittle. No better evidence of the 
disturbance of his own mental equilibrium 
could have been needed than this simple 
action. He bad not whittled before since he 
was a boy, nnd now, as he slowly and medi¬ 
tatively began to cover the carpet with deli¬ 
cate shavings, the clerks looked through the 
glass partition which separated them from 
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tlie inner office, and wondered greatly. It 
was a curious assortment of mental pictures 
which passed before Mr, Balcoin’s inward 
vision as he sat absorbed in this occupation; 
bright pictures of the happy past, of ills 
pleasant, luxurious back parlor at home, of 
the cheery fireside, the close-drawn curtains, 
the soft and mellow lamplight, the comfort¬ 
able easy-chair, the slippers and dressing- 
gown, the smoking urn of tea, the books, the 
piano, and, better and brighter than all, the 
gentle face of his wife and the laughing eyes 
of ins daughter 1’carl. Then, too, following 
close upon these cheerier photographs, came 
visions of the future—a future, if not of want, 
at least of strict and scrupulous economy, 
w herein should be no piano, no velvet carpets, 
no services of silver, none of the little 
artificial luxuries of life, and where, alas! the 
light might die out of even Pearl's blue, eyes, 
and a shadow of something worse than 
poverty blot out life’s sunshine from them 
all. 

Poor little Pearl! It was the thought of 
her that made this misfortune cut so cruelly 
into the very core of Timothy Balcom's heart. 
However his wife and Meta might be able to 
bear it, lie knew that the news would crush 
Pearl to the very earth. As yet her young 
life had been hut a golden-lined and rosy- 
tinted dream. No harsh experience had 
taught her how to battle with adversity, no 
cloud had ever dimmed her happiness; and 
now, when life wns unfolding before her, as 
Nature reveals herself to the opening bud, 
the tendrils of her heart most needed the 
sunshine which was to bo denied them. 
This trouble would have made a heroino of 
some women, hut lie doubted whether it 
would make a heroine of Pearl. There was 
little that was heroic in her character. As 
the spoiled and caressed pet of the family, she 
had never been taught self-reliance, nor had 
it ever been developed in her affectionate, 
trusting nature. From the bright, blue sky 
had she caught the gleam of her merry eyes, 
from the sunshine had she taken the tints of 
her golden hair, and her nature, kindly and 
sympathetic in all Its attributes, was little 
calculated to stand bravely against the rough 
shouldering of a selfish world. Well might 
Timothy Balcom run his fingers wearily 
through his gray hair and murmur to himself, 
“ Poor Pearl I What is she to do ?” 

But dear as Pearl and Meta were to their 
father, lie, like many other busy men, had 
never in all his life had time to get thoroughly 


acquainted with his own children. If he had 
been able to read Pearl’s heart more closely, 
lie would have feared the result of the mis¬ 
fortune which had fallen upon the family, 
not because it was to deprive his daughters 
of the luxuries ainiil which they had been 
reared, but because it was to bring upon 
Pearl a struggle to which the struggle against 
poverty were as nothing It was to bring upon 
her the necessity of waging battle with the 
strongest impulses of her own iieart, the neces¬ 
sity of tearing asunder by the main strength of 
her pride the cords which held her to a sacred 
thing; the necessity of entering into a ruth¬ 
less warfare with herself—a warfare which 
might end in making her a noble woman and 
which might end in her destruction. 

But Timothy Balcom never dreamed, when 
Lieutenant Edward Harper of the United 
StatesNavy packed up his carpet bag to leave 
them, after a short visit to the family a year 
ago, that he had packed up Pearl’s iieart with 
his other possessions and taken it away with 
him. Young a3 Pearl was, she had already 
withstood several sieges, but the young 
lieutenant had certainly carried the citadel at 
last. 

During all this time, although her father 
never dreamed of it, and the lieutenant him¬ 
self was not at all sure of it, Pearl’s heart had 
been travelling over stormy seas and lying 
becalmed on sultry African coasts in Edward 
Harper's ship, while Pearl herself had waited 
patiently at homo for it to come back to her 
in the course of lime, and had kepthersccret 
locked so carefully away within her breast 
that none of those around her ever learned it. 
A week ago the licutonant had returned, 
fully awake to the extent of his own affection 
for Pearl, but hesitating to lay his petition at 
her feet lest lie should meet with a refusal 
which ids prido could not brook. Lieutenant 
narper was a sailor, unversed in woman’s 
ways, and lie could not read Pearl well 
enough to see that his suit was in little 
danger. The wide disparity between them in 
a worldly sense was to him a bitter fact. Ilad 
Pearl been as poor as himself, no power on 
earth would have kept hire from her. 

Mr. Balcom, having whittled his splinter 
quite away, aroso from his chair, and, jam¬ 
ming his hat down hard over his oars, shut 
up the ledger with a vehement bang and 
walked out into tho streot. As ho passed 
through tho outer office between tho rows of 
weary, sleepy clerks, some of whom had been 
at work through half tho previous night, ex- 
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pending their stock of mercantile logic to 
prove to themselves that figures can some¬ 
times lie and that the house was still as 
solvent as ever, while every one of them, 
from the cashier to the errand boy, knew 
that It was in a muddle which it could by no 
human possibility ever be got out of, his 
pallid, careworn look attracted the attention 
of even the most careless among them; and 
they raised their faces silently from their 
desks as ho walked unsteadily towards the 
door, and watched him, with looks of kind’y 
sympathy and pity, as he passed from the 
building still softly murmuring to himself, 
“l’onr little Pearl! What will she do?” 

When he readied home ho went straight 
to Ids library and, throwing himself into a 
chair, rang for a servant. 

“Send my daughter Pearl to me,” he said, 
when his summons was answered. 

“ No need for that, pa. I'm here already,” 
said a voice at his elbow, and Pearl, rosy and 
dimpled, threw her arms about Ills neck and 
gave him a filial kiss. 

“ I want to talk to you," said her father. 
“ Sit down in my lap, puss.” 

"Hut Pm awfully heavy,” she exclaimed, 
taking a seat upon his knee, as she was bid. 

“ Yes," ho replied, “ hut never too heavy 
for ine, always remember that, Pearl.” 

lie drew her flaxen head against his 
shoulder and gently passed his hand over her 
shining hair. 

“ Pearl,” he continued, after a pause, during 
which Ids eyes had wandered refh&tively to 
the glowing fire hi the open grate, “ you have 
always been happy, have you not?” 

“0 father I” she replied, nestling closer to 
him; “how could I help being happy?” 

“Are you very happy now? very happy 
indeed ?” 

“Yes Indeed; very, very happy, father. 
Ilave you ever doubted it ?” 

“ No," lie said, “ but do you know why you 
are so ?” 

“What funny questions 1” she exclaimed. 
“ Of course I do. It Is because I have the 
very best father in all the world, and the 
kindest mother and the dearest sister. Who 
would not bo happy in such a home as I have 
always had ?" 

“Are you quite sure, Pearl, that your en¬ 
joyment of life la not derived from these 
beautiful tilings around you? Could you be 
as happy without books and pictures, without 
your piano, and without a new bonnet every 
month ?” 


“I could, if you, and mother and Meta 
were not taken from me,” she answered, 
looking up at him with wondering eyes. 

“Suppose,” lie continued, “that we were 
to leave tilts house, where you have passed so 
many happy days, the old nursery up stairs 
where you and Meta used to play together, 
the little chamber where you have slept since 
you were a child—suppose we were to leave 
all these tilings at once, forever. Could you 
bear that, Pearl ?” 

She raised her head quickly from his 
shoulder, and gazed at him with an alarmed 
half-startled look. 

“Suppose, Pearl, that our beautiful home, 
which all of us love so well, were sold under 
the sheriff’s hammer. Suppose all our little 
household gods, which we hold dear to our 
hearts only next to each other, were taken 
from us. Suppose our pretty castle were in¬ 
vaded to-morrow by a company of unpitying 
strangers, who should turn us into the street, 
Pearl, and leave us without a place in all the 
wide world to lay our heads. Could you be 
liappy even then, my daughter, Pearl?” 

She broke into a frightened cry. 

"FatherI What is it? What lias happened 
to us?” 

“ Efusli 1” he said, passing his hand once 
more tenderly over her amber hair. “ It is 
nothing.” 

“ It is something,” she said, almost wildly. 
“ You are hiding something from me. Wiiat 
is it?” 

“ If what I have told you were to come 
true,” he said, In answer, “ could you bear it, 
Pearl?” 

“I could bear anything but the loss of your 
love, my father. You frighten me. You are 
not yourself to-night. What dreadful thing 
lias come upon us?” 

He lonkod long and sadly Into her eyes, 
concentrated upon liis face with a look which 
lie felt was searching him through. lie 
marked her face, contracted with a vague 
anxiety, anil felt her bosom heaving tumult¬ 
uously against bis breast. lie hesitated long 
before he dared trust himself to tell Iier; then 
he said, quietly, and still looking into her 
earnest eyes: 

“Wo are beggars, Pearl. The poorest of 
our servants is not poorer than his master.” 

She uttered a wild, terrified cry and her 
cheek turned pale as marble. He had buried 
a knife In her heart, but not in the place 
.where he had most feared to wound her. At 
that moment there flashed before her Inward 
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vision a thought, not of the material change 
which his words implied, not of the loss of 
home ami the comforts of which she hail 
never known the want, not of her future lifo 
of poverty and self-denial, hut a remembrance 
of the man whom she owned In her heart of 
hearts to be dearer to her than all the world 
be.-ide. In that one moment all the world 
grew - dark to her. She could have homo the 
)o.-> of all else, if the sacrifice did not Include 
the greater sacrifice of herself. God help 
her! Tenderly as it had been given, the 
blew hail crushed her love for Edward 
Ih.,per into a tiling of dreary hopelessness. 

Not many girls would have viewed the 
matter in such » light. Few women would 
refuse to marry a man dear to their heart be¬ 
cause they could not bring to him a fortune. 
But l’earl possessed a subtle pride, which now 
for the first time In her life rose to over¬ 
balance every other characteristic of her 
nature. 

“lie shall not marry a beggar!’’ was the 
thought which flashed at once across her 
consciousness. “ I would rather my heart 
should break than to have him feel that I 
married Him because I was homeless.” 

“0 father!” she said. “Is it so bad as 
that?” 

“My poor Pearl!” lie replied. “I grievo 
more for your sake than for all the rest.” 

“Don't think of me,” she said, hastily, 
‘‘ You shall see how patiently I can hear it. 
To lose our money is not tliu worst tiling 
that could have happened to us.” 

“No,” ho returned; “we might have lost 
each other. Kiss me now, my darling, and 
go and break this thing to Meta.” 

She bent towards him and throw her arms 
about his neck. 

“At least, you shall never lose Pearl's lovo 
for you,” she cried; and kissing him, she left 
tlie room. 

“ Uc has lost his fortune,” thought she, as 
she gently closed the door, “no shall never 
know what I have lost, besides.” 

She would have gone at once to her room, 
to try by lierself to realize the full extent of 
the calamity that had come upon her, hut a 
servant met her In the hall. 

“Lieutenant, Harper is In the drawing¬ 
room, Mis3 Pearl!” 

So Fato would not even give her time to 
tliiukl The flying shutter of Destiny, cease¬ 
lessly weaving the varied pattern of Pearl’s 
life, was bringing in the darker colors in quick 
succession. It was scarcely five o’clock in the 


afternoon. Something in her heart told her 
that Edward Harper would never have called 
at such a time, if lie had not been guino 
away. While she yet hesitated, with her 
hand upon the knob of the parlor door, slio 
knew, as welt as his words could have told 
her, that lie had been suddenly ordered to 
his ship and Unit lie had called to take Ids 
leave. Whether It would please Providence 
to spare her a sorer trial than the one she 
had just borne she did not know, hut as she 
entered the room, she raised a silent prayer 
that this man might not he led to speak to ' 
her of that which she knew to be uppermost • 
in his heart. 

But she was spared the pain of telling him 
of her father's misfortune. The lieutenant 
had heard of it that morning, and olfered 
words of comfort nml good cheer. Then, 
after passing an hour in aimless talk, the in¬ 
genuous sailor, who had little conception of 
the natural se<)uence of conversational ideas, 
suddenly told her of Ids speedy departure. 

“I am going to leave you, Pearl—for along 
time.” 

She knew It already, hut that did not lessen 
the acuteness of the pain which his announce¬ 
ment gave her. 

“When?” site asked, earnestly. 

“To-mormw morning,” ho answered. 

" I shall he very sorry,” she said, slowly, as 
though steadying her voice before each word. 
“Shall you he gone a great while?” 

“ IVe aro going to the Mediterranean,” ho 
replied. “ It will he two years, at least, before 
I see you again.” 

"You will not bo forgotten,” said Pearl, 
licr voice beginning to tremble a little now. 
“ Wo shall always ho your friends, Edward, 
whatever our circumstances may he.” 

“O Pearl 1” lie exclaimed, seizing her white 
hand earnestly, “ Let me ask yon to he to 
me something more than friend. I want you 
for my wife, Pearl.” 

Her head fell upon her bosom and her face 
contracted as with a spasm of acute physical 
anguish. 

“Do you know what you ask?” she said. 
“ Would you marry a beggar?” 

“ Pearl, my love for you could ho neither 
greater nor less, whether you were beggar or 
queen. 0, don’t refuse me tills dearest wish 
of my heart. I shall leave you to-night, 
Pearl. If yon cannot give yourself to mo 
now, at least do not crush all hope within 
me. If I could win you in the end, I would 
wait willingly, though it were twenty years.” 
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0, lot those who have never known what 
it is to have the nobility of pride wage fierce 
battle with the intensity of a woman's love, 
pity this young girl, whose nature was strug¬ 
gling now between these two contending 
influences. None hut herself ever knew the 
desolation of her heart when the victory was 
won, and her love for Edward Harper was 
crushed hack, torn and bleeding, into the 
deepest depth of her young breast, nevermore 
to make its presence known to those who 
knew her best, lie only saw her bosom 
heaving like the billows of a stormy sea, and 
felt her breath upon his cheek fall hot and 
feverish. These were all the evidences she 
gave him of the ruthless, cruel work by which 
she was crushing out the most earnest passion 
of her life. 

“ It cannot bo,” she said. “ It can never, 
never be.” 

“Pearl! Pearl! Think again before you 
answer me. Don’t send me away in utter 
hopelessness.” 

He felt her hand turn icy cold, and then she 
drew it suddenly away and pressed it upon 
her bosom as though she were stifling. 

“My whole life has changed to mo since 
yesterday,” she said. “ I am not the woman 
that I was when you met me last. Do you 
not see that even if I loved you, this cross 
which has been laid upon us would make it 
my duty not to leave my father at such a 
time? Were I rich, Lieutenant Harper—” 

“ Pearl! Pearl! At this very moment you 
do love me. I know it, and I shall leave you 
with at least that conviction to gladden all 
my life hereafter. Had I spoken of this be¬ 
fore, you would have given yourself to me 
without question.” 

She rose to her feet hastily, and in an in¬ 
stant flushed to a burning crimson. 

“You assume too much,” she said, 
haughtily. 

“Pearl,” ho replied, rising and gazing at 
her in unutterable sadness, “I understand 
your feeling and respect it. In your own re¬ 
fusal, you have betrayed yourself more fully 
than you know. But think again of what I 
ask, and remember that I will he all patient, 
until my hair turns gray, if even then you 
will be my wife. You can never take from 
me the knowledge of your own heart which 
I have this moment gained.” ■ 

She looked at him for a moment in cold in¬ 
difference, a look so proud and rigid, that the 
germ of hope which had budded in Ilarpcr’s 
breast, shrank into Itself, chilled and frozen. 


But the effort was too great for Pearl’s un¬ 
trained powers of self-control, and her sur¬ 
charged heart, breaking as she felt it to be, 
burst loose from the fetters of her pride and 
revealed itself in all Its quivering anguish to 
Edward Harper’s quick perception. 

“Edward!” she cried, with the agony of a 
hopeless desolation ringing in her trembling 
voice, “ you arc killing me. If you love me as 
you say, for God’s sake leave me.” 

lie opened his lips to speak to her, but her 
white, pleading face scaled the words unut- 
tered. Wringing his hands silently above his 
head, he turned towards the door. O, was 
this the parting, the memory of which lie 
had Imped to comfort him during the long 
night-watches beneath the stars, and in the 
roar and terror of wintry storms? 

With his hand upon the knob of the parlor 
door, he paused one moment to look hack at 
Pearl. She stood motionless in the middle of 
the room, with her hand still raised as when 
she had spoken. That look, so gentle in its 
expression, and yet conveying so much of 
hi tier,bitter disappointment and sad reproach, 
went home with a cruel thrust to her heart, 
and threw down the last harrier with which 
she had feebly tried to protect it. With a 
despairing cry she ran to him and threw' her 
white, round arms about his neck. In that 
one brief instant, while lie held her closely to 
him and felt her bosom heaving against his 
own, and could count the wild pulsations of 
her heart, the gates of heaven opened upon 
him. lie bowed liis head and her lips met 
his in a fierce and burning kiss. Then 
she pushed him from her with all her 
strength. 

“Pearl!” he said, once more, earnestly, 
“do you retract?” 

“I retract nothing,” she cried, pressing 
both her hands upon her temples. “I can 
never be your wife. O, my brain is on fire! 
Gol Leave me! Don’t speak to me again!” 

He stood for a moment in hesitation. 
Then he slowly opened the door, looked hack 
once more at Pearl, turned again, crossed the 
threshold and softly closed the door behind 
him. And Pearl, trembling through every 
fibre of her frame, sank down upon the floor 
and buried her face within her hands. 

Do you say that she had embittered her 
whole life for naught? Perhaps so. Few 
women would have sacrificed themselves for 
such a cause. But this is the story of a little 
fool, and poor Pearl had hardly yet begun to 
earn the title. 
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In the bewilderment of the nest few dnys 
she had little time to brood over her troubles. 
Lieutenant Harper’s ship sailed on the morn¬ 
ing following his interview with Pearl, and 
with it went nearly all that made the life of 
this once cheery-hearted girl worth the living. 
The magnificent house wherein she had been 
born and bred was sold, and its accumulated 
treasures scattered far and wide. Timothy 
Baleom, too honest to defraud Ids creditors 
of a penny which was in his power to pay, 
resigned to them everything without a single 
reservation. One, more thoughtful than the 
rest, and to whom he was a large debtor, 
o fie red him a little cottage some forty or fifty 
miles from the city, at a moderate rent, until, 
as Mr. Jinglesly, the owner, said, ho “got 
rested enough to begin' again.” The cottage 
adjoined Mr. Jinglesly’s own magnificent 
estate, and lay snugly in the bosom of abroad 
and sunny valley, within the dim blue circle 
of a sweep of wooded hills. The nearest 
village was full five miles away, and no more 
peaceful spot could have been selected in 
, which the family might recover from the 
cruel blow which Fortune had given them. 
Hither, when the storm had quite passed 
over, they wended their way, each bearing 
ids or her cross patiently, and poor Pearl 
carrying Her own almost self-imposed and 
secret burden as bravely and as silently as 
the rest. 

•“ I don’t see,” said Mr. Balcoin, when their 
poor little stock of furniture was set in place, 
and a roaring fire was built in the open fire¬ 
place in the sitting-room on the first evening 
after their arrival, “ I don’t see that wo shan’t 
be very comfortable here, after all. This 
looks quite as homelike as our old back parlor 
ever did.” 

“It's a great deal better, pa,” said Pearl, 
W'ith a merry little laugh. “It’s going to bo 
romantic enough for a novel. I wouldn’t 
give a straw for anything we have left behind. 
There arc just as many of us as there ever 
were, excepting the servants, and I’m sure it 
is a deliverance to be rid of them ” 

“I miss the piano more than all,” said 
Meta. “ It was hard to lose that.” 

“Not for me,” replied Pearl, “We can 
sing just as well without it. They haven't 
taken our voices away from us;” and she 
tripped out of the room to pay a visit to the 
kitchen, warbling, as she went, a cheery little 
fragment from HYa Biavolo. 

But this tnerry, careless girl was not the 
true and actual Pearl Balcom. In the 


thoughtful woman who so often sat alone at 
her window, gazing sadly out towards the 
east, and thinking that, far away beyond the 
outline of yonder hills, a dark gray ocean was 
rolling In upon the shore, and that, further 
still, a ship, which to her held all the cheer 
and hopefulness of life, was staggering on 
among the billows, and each moment bearing 
all that her heart held dear yet further and 
further away from her, was to be found the 
real owner of the name. There was such a 
peaceful quiet in the scenes around her that 
her own great sorrow, which she had hoped 
amid the genial influences of woods and fields 
to be able to endure if not forget, grew to 
grievously great proportions from the very 
want of other things to think of. Yet Pearl’s 
heart was strong. Bravely she struggled to 
hide the pain which she had inflicted upon 
herself from the eyes of him for whose sake 
she had given herself the wound, and bravely 
she succeeded. At least, her father never 
dreamed that Pearl was other than she 
seemed to him. 

One afternoon, not many weeks after their 
arrival, she sat upon a mossy stone deep in 
the heart of a wooded glen, at least a mile 
from the cottage. It was only in obedience 
to a sudden whim that she lmd come hither, 
and now, a little wearied with her purposeless 
walk, she sat idly punching the end of her 
parasol into the dead leaves at her feet. As 
she sat thus, with the scattered flecks of sun¬ 
shine glinting through the canopy of leaves 
above her head and softly retouching in 
bright splashes of yellow light the burnished 
gold of her shining hair, a sudden salutation 
caused her to look upward. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, missl” 

The speaker was a slim and angular young 
man, with extremely long legs encased in 
plaid pantaloons, who stood leaning upon the 
fence immediately above her. 

“My name is Jinglesly,” continued this in¬ 
dividual, swinging one of his long legs over 
the fence and taking a comfortable seat upon 
the topmost rail, “George Popsey Jinglesly. 
The ancient buffalo who gave me that eupho¬ 
nious designation is your father’s landlord, 
you know.” 

“ I have heard of yon, Mr. Jinglesly,” said 
Pearl, pleasantly. “ I am glad to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“ Yes,” said Jinglesly, confidently, “I knew 
you would be. All the women are glad to 
make my acquaintance. I don’t run after 
them any myself; it’s my appearance which 
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takes the feminine eye, you know. I have 
been told I look like Napoleon. Do you think 
I look like Napoleon?” 

“0, very much,” said Pearl, glancing 
sarcastically at Mr. Jinglesly’s remarkable 
figure, “ very much indeed.” 

"I don’t assume any credit for the little 
attentions which I receive from the ladies," 
lie continued. “ If they will fall in love with 
me, I can’t help it, you know. Alas! I once 
have loved, Miss Balcom, but that is now for¬ 
ever past. Your face and form to-day for a 
moment recalled the dear object of that long 
buried passion, and I said to myself, ‘ George 
Washington P. Jinglesly, you must know 
that divine maiden. Perhaps tho contempla¬ 
tion of those lovely features will help to 
assuage the grief which is gnawing at your 
vitals.’ So I followed you, you see, to intro¬ 
duce myself. I hope I don’t intrude upon 
your meditations.” 

“Not at all,” replied Pearl, thoroughly 
amused at this singular creature. “ I’m very 
glad you came.” 

“Ah! tho tone of your sweet voice, Miss 
Balcom,” said Mr. Jinglesly, getting off tho 
fence and advancing towards her, hat in hand, 
“recalls to my mind the loved accents of that 
voice which I no more shall ever hoar. I 
could a tale unfold, which would harrow up 
your very soul. The antique curiosity who 
stands to me in the place of parent, has, by 
his course of oppressive tyranny, blasted for¬ 
ever tiie life of tlie individual who stands 
before you. The world has no more charms 
for G. W. P. Jinglesly, Miss Balcom.” 

“ 0, not so bad as that, Mr. Jinglesly,” said 
Pearl. “ I aui sure the world is very bright 
ami beautiful, oven yet.” 

“It would still be heaven,” ho replied, 
“ were it full of angels such as you.” 

“You are disposed to compliment,” said 
Pearl, eyeing him with a curious feeling of 
amusement and disgust. 

“No. Believe me, I am most sincere,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly, seating himself besido her and 
trying to tako her hand, which she quickly 
withdrew from his grasp. “ I have done with 
those hollow mockeries of feeling which the 
world calls compliments. Ah! I once have 
loved, Miss Balcom. Until to-day I had not 
dreamed that I could love again.” 

Pearl rose hastily to her feet. 

“ I must be going home,” she said. “ I 
have been away too long, already.” 

“Nay, not so soon,” said Mr. J., struggling 
to get his symmetrical logs into a safe position 


for rising, before daring to trust his weight to 
them. “ Do not tear yourself from my gaze 
so quickly.’ I have risked much for this in¬ 
terview, Miss Balcom. I saw you coming 
across the fields and I escaped by means of 
tlie window, from the room in which yon un¬ 
feeling despot had imprisoned me. That was 
an original idea of mine. Not many men 
would have thought of the window, eh?” 

“What did he shut you up for?” asked 
Pearl, womlcringly. 

“I drank too much champagne at (he 
party last night. Tlie governor didn’t ap¬ 
prove of it. There’s no harm In drinking 
champagne. Do you think there is?” 

“Fiddlestick!” said Pearl, turning abruptly 
away. “I must go home. Good-day, Mr. 
Jinglesly.” 

She nodded a smiling adieu, and walked 
away towards the house laughing to lierself 
heartily, and leaving Mr. Jinglesly gazing ab¬ 
stractedly after her with an expression of 
vacant astonishment. 

Tills brief interview, however, was not tho 
last of Pearl’s acquaintance with thi3 extra¬ 
ordinary young man. She related tlie occur¬ 
rence at tho tea-table that niglit and her 
droll mimicry of Mr. Jinglesly’s manner set 
even her father to laughing in spite of him¬ 
self. Having tints made use of the man who 
“ once had loved,” she dismissed him from 
her mind forthwith. 

On tho. following morning, while Pearl was 
sweeping the front pinzza, there entered at 
the gate a fat, tow-headed boy, who, first 
glancing furtively towards every point of tho 
compass, made his way stealthily up to Pearl 
with a gesture of profound secrecy. 

“Be you Miss Pearl?” 

“ Yes,” replied Pearl. 

Tlie flaxen-liaired boy once more looked 
cautiously about him. Then pulling from 
his pocket a note enclosed in a rose-tinted 
envelop, placed it in Pearl’s hands with an 
expression of utmost fear and trepidation. 

“ This is for you,” he said. “ I was told not 
to wait. It’s from him!” 

Tlie young man pointed with his finger 
over towards tlie west in a most extraordi¬ 
nary manner, and then took to his heels 
without more ado, leaving Pearl with tlie 
letter in her hand, looking after him in 
perplexity. 

She went to her chamber to read it, and 
tills was what it contained, traced in very 
precise and formal characters, with the t’s all 
neatly crossed and the 1’s scrupulously dotted: 
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“ Miss Balcom: —Angel of my l\eart! My 
interview with you on yesterday lias awaken¬ 
ed the long silent echoes of the time that 
now is past forever. The love which I had 
thought to be dead within me has once more 
roused itself and burns again with renewed 
and fiercer energy. I once have loved. I 
love now. I love you. Need more be said? 
Tlie ruthless tyrant who holds to me the re¬ 
lation of paternal ancestor, likes you and can 
make no objection to our union. My own 
person is attractive and my domestic op¬ 
pressor has a sufficiency of the base lucre 
which is necessary for our support. Say that 
you will marry me and you will translate me 
to the seventh sphere of paradise. Until your 
decision, I tremble in the balance of superla¬ 
tive, happiness and unalleviated misery; 
acceptance, joy; refusal, despair. 

“Your devoted and adoring 

“ Geo. Washington I’opsby Jinglesly.” 

Tlie first impulse of Pearl Balcom on read¬ 
ing this absurd composition, was to burst into 
a peal of laughter. Then something came up 
into her throat and choked her, and she bent 
her head upon the table and cried. But this 
mood lasted scarcely a moment, and she soon 
dried her tears and sat back in her chair with 
the letter in her hand, gazing dreamily out 
across the fields towards the blue outline of 
distant hills, and thinking of the sea and the 
ship that was tossing on its broad bosom so 
far away from her—ah! so much further 
away from her now than ever before, it 
seemed—and so quite lost herself at once in 
the maze of cruel questions to which the 
letter had given rise. 

Why not? Life to her was an almost 
hopeless blank. With her own hand she had 
already' crushed whatever of joy the future 
might have luul in store for her. What 
better could she do than to give this block¬ 
head what ho asked? In return ho offered 
gold, and was not that worth more to her 
father—and he was all she had to live for, 
now—than her own useless self could over 
be? 

No, no, no. She could not do it. Sho 
could not do it. She crumpled the letter 
tightly in her hand and rising, paced quickly 
up and down the room. Through the open 
window the sweet breath of ripening hay 
fields floated idly in, and the listless drone of 
bees filled the fragrant air to remind her that 
not yet was the world dead or the sun blotted 
out. Back through the lapse of time which 


had passed since he had left her, back front 
across tlie dreary waste of waters which sepa¬ 
rated him from her, tlie voice of him win, pad 
been all in all to her called, sadly and appeal¬ 
ingly, “ Pearl 1 Pearl 1” And Pear), stopping 
still to listen, heard tlie tender supplication, 
and stretched out her white arms yearningly 
towards tlie outlined hills across tlie valley, 
and then wrung her hands above her head 
in anguish. 

And yet, look at it as she would, it seemed 
to her the hand of Inexorable Fate which 
had placed this bitter cup to her lips. It had 
not come, of her own seeking. Was sho not 
right in believing this to he her cross? Was 
she wrong in thinking herself to have been 
singled out as tlie instrument of her father's 
restoration to tlie world? 

“ Whatever suffering It may bring tome,” 
thought Pearl, “ lie at least shall never have 
cause to think of mo in Ids misfortune as a 
useless burden.” 

Housed by this thought, fired with a sad 
enthusiasm in tlie belief that in this she was 
making a sacred though grievous sacrifice for 
her father's sake, she sat hurriedly down at 
the table and, scarce knowing what she did, 
wrote hastily these words: 

“Mn. Ji.N'Oi.ksiiv :—1 desire five days time 
to think of this. Don’t come near me. 

11 Peahi. Balcom.” 

And bitter days were these five to Pearl, 
slipping past her as they slip past tlie 
sentenced prisoner who lias lost nil hope of 
pardon and yet is not quite indifferent to 
death. Tlie longer did she prolong the 
struggle the mole fiercely did tlie bailie rage 
within her poor, torn breast. She was tlie 
Pearl of olden time no more. Every attribute 
of girlishness seemed to have been crushed 
out of her. Tlie echoes of tile rooms which 
knew her host were no longer awakened 
with her light, mirthful laughter as she passed 
through them, once merrily, now slowly and 
thoughtfully, and with tlie weight of a great 
doubt pressing her heart cold. There was 
something—sho knew not what—that held 
her hack from the step slie was hesitating to 
take, and there was tlie dull, hopeless blank 
of her future life staling her despairingly in 
tlie face and asking her, in tlie bitterness of 
its taunting promise of misery, to come—Why 
not? What better could she hope to he? 
What better could she do? 

Crushing back into her heart every merciful 
appeal to her own better nature, which had 
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found ft place there, burying deep her very 
heart itself beneath the resolve which had 
become a desperation, that in this there 
should be no turning back, she sat down at 
last and answered her suitor’s letter. 

And the answer was—Yes 1 

When the reply was sent away and the ir¬ 
revocable step had been taken for good and 
all, there came a sense of blessed relief which 
brought healing on its wings to her broken 
spirit. The battle had left her heart as the 
battles of men leave the scenes of human 
carnage—a dreary waste of desolation. For 
her, hope, ambition, faith mid love, all alike 
were dead, and in their place there reigned a 
cold, impenetrable stillness which was the 
stillness of a mute despair rather than of 
patient resignation. 

Steeling herself bravely against the conse¬ 
quences, be they what they might, she told 
her father ol what she had done. He made 
no objection, but only looked at her a little 
sadly. 

“ Do you love him?” he asked. 

With a face whiter than marble—with her 
hands clenched so tightly that the nails wore 
hurled in the yielding flesh—Pearl answered: 

“Yes.” 

“Then I ought to say nothing,” said Mr, 
Baleom, kissing her. “The young man lias 
not impressed mo as being just the one for 
yon, but your happiness, Pearl, must not let 
my foolish notions stand in its way.” 

0, that he had said one word to draw her 
back from this l O, that amid the vain hurry 
of his old life, ho had spared a little time in 
learning to know his children better I Dearly 
as he loved this girl, still was lie blind to 
what she really was, and to what her own 
nobility, in obedience to a strange perversion, 
was leading her. 

And so the wedding day was fixed, but it 
was not to come until the autumn, which 
seemed to Pearl to be a fitter season for it. 
Then nature, at least, would mourn for her. 
She worked upon her wedding dresses at her 
window, and, day by day, watched the year 
ripen and grow sere, from the time when first 
the blackberries hung dark and tempting 
under the fences until the woods rained their 
brown treasures upon the fallen leaves, and 
tbe maples embroidered the hills with a 
tracery of scarlet and gold. There were lan¬ 
guid, hazy days, when the air was steeped !n 
sunshine, and the warm breath of summer 
fell u Po» the valley like a kiss blown back to 
it from southern fields where summer reigned 


eternal. And Pearl, sitting thus at her win¬ 
dow, tried to learn In her hopeless despair 
liow best to bear the loneliness which was 
henceforward to be hers till death. Yet sho 
never wavered. She believed that she was 
doing right, and heroically did she strive to 
stifle every other thought which might raise a 
single doubt of it. 

One afternoon there came a smart double 
knock at the door of (he cottage, and Pearl, 
answering the summons, was met by tlie ple¬ 
thoric figure of Mr. Jinglcsly senior, who, 
raising his hat, from his little bald, bullet¬ 
shaped head, bowed to her respectfully before 
entering. 

“ Miss Pearl Baleom, I believe,” be said. 

“ Yes sir,” replied Pearl, leading the way 
to the parlor; “ will you walk in?” 

“ I don't care if I do,” he returned, follow¬ 
ing her and taking a seat near the little table 
between the windows. “ In fact I have 
called on purpose to see you on a matter of 
business—strictly a matter of business, Miss 
Baleom.” 

Pearl seated herself at the opposite side 
of the table and looked at the old gentleman 
inquiringly. 

"I never was good at dallying with my 
subjects,” he continued, taking out his hand¬ 
kerchief and wiping his face, which had 
grown very hot and red with walking, “so I’ll 
come direct to the point. You are going to 
marry my son.” 

Pearl looked dreamily out of the window 
ami said she supposed so. 

“ You are a little fool,” said the old gentle¬ 
man, vehemently; “a little fool, ma’am, my 
son is an idiot.” 

Pearl smiled faintly and made no answer. 

“A consummate idiot, Miss Baleom, and 
judging from what little I have seen of yon, 
1 like you too well to allow you to throw 
yourself away in any such manner. I object 
to the marriage.” 

“ I believe your son is of age, Mr. Jinglcsly,” 
said Pearl, calmly. “ He can choose for him¬ 
self, I presume.” 

w No ma’am, he can’t choose for himself,” 
returned the old gentleman, jumping up ex¬ 
citedly, “ That is—why yes, of course lie 
am choose for himsetf, lmt then—you don’t 
mean that you’ve set your heart upon the 
young jackass, like that, do you?” 

“ Set my heart upon him!” exclaimed Pearl, 
her red lip curling in spite of herself. 

“Alt! I see,” said Mr. Jinglesly, sitting 
down again and leaning across the table to- 
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ward her. “ I know what you want. I un¬ 
derstand it all. It’s money!” 

Pearl shrank beneath the old man's gaze, 
and felt her face flush to a burning crimson 
as she turned her eyes hastily away. Never 
in all her struggle with herself, had a senso 
of her own unwortbiness oppressed her ns at 
this instant. She was sileut for a moment, 
darted a furtive look in Mr. Jinglesly’s face, 
and then burst into tears. 

Mr. Jinglcsly was on his feet again in a 
second. 

“My dear young woman I Don’t cry. 
There. I didn't mean to hurt your feelings, 
my girl. Hotter now? Hey?” 

l’earl wiped her eyes and beat back the 
tide of feeling which was choking her. 

“ You are right,” she said. “ I do want 
money, and that is why I am going to marry 
your son* Believe me when 1 tell you that I 
care nothing for Iris gold for my own sake, for 
as tliero is a God in heaven I speak the truth. 
If X can place my father and my sister onco 
more in a position to regain what our family 
have lost, I shall be rewarded for the sacrifice. 
For it is a sacrifice, and I loathe and detest 
this marriage and everything connected with 
it. I pledge myself to you—and I believe 
you have been friendly to me and will believe 
me—that not one penny of this money will I 
ever touch for myself or for my own uses.” 

Mr. Jinglesly leaned back in his chair and 
placed his thumbs in his vest pockets with 
an air of considerable bewilderment. Pearl, 
flushed and exeited, had risen from her seat, 
and was now pacing slowly up anil down the 
room before him, wringing her handkerchief 
fiercely as she walked. 

“ Yon are a spunky young woman,” said 
Mr. Jinglcsly, finally. “I wish my nephew 
knew you. Poor fellow, he never will until 
it’s too late, for lie’s away off in the Mediter¬ 
ranean now. But ho ought to know you;— 
lie had, indeed.” 

At mention of that blue and sparkling sea 
so far away, a confused flood of sorrowful 
thoughts came into Pearl's mind, and she 
stopped in her walk and went wearily to the 
window to look out. 

“However, business is business,” continued 
Mr. Jinglesly. “ If you are bound to marry 
my lunatic, you shall. Ho and my nephew 
will be my only heirs, and the marriage will 
make you rich. But let me tell you tills, my 
girl, no matter what your real motives may 
be, no matter how disinterested ns regards 
yourself your heart may bo, this money, so 


obtained, will bring witii it a curse. It will 
bring a blight upon you and yours and upon 
whomsoever tlio gold may be bestowed. I 
advise you to think twice before you take the 
step.” 

“I have thought of it already,” said Pearl, 
“ until my brain has well nigh burst. Tliero 
is no turning back.” 

Mr. Jinglesly went to the other window 
and gazed abstractedly out at the prospect 
before the house. Ho was silent for some 
time, and Pearl stood motionless a short dis¬ 
tance from him, still wringing her handker¬ 
chief savagely. 

" Look here I” said the old gentleman at 
last. “ I have a proposition to make. It's a 
pity to have you do this, for I believe you 
think you aro right. You have got pluck, at 
any rate. Poor Spd I 1 wish he knew you. 
Just the one for him!” 

Again the mention of a name which mado 
Pearl's heart leap and flutter with an agitation 
which was cruel in its wildness. 

“ What is the proposition?” slio asked. 

“ I’ll buy you off from this marriage,” said 
Mr. Jinglesly. “ I will give you twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars for your bargain.” 

Pearl turned to him quickly, and grow red 
and white by turns. 

“ You Jest,” slio said. “ It is no jesting 
matter, sir." 

“ By heaven, I am In earnest. What do 
you say ? Accept ?” 

Her reply was to fall on her knees at Ills 
feet. 

“O Mr. Jinglesly! What—what do you 
think of me? I wish I was deadl” 

“ Fiddlesticks 1” replied the old gentleman, 
taking out bis pocket-book in great haste and 
selecting therefrom a blank draft. 11 Got a 
pen ?” 

He found one upon the table, filled out the 
draft as lie sat in his chair, nnd without more 
ado handed it to Pearl. 

■ “ There,” ho said, seizing his hat. “ That 
settles our bargain. You are a bravo girl, 
but you are on the wrong track. Poor Ned I 
Good-by.” 

lie had whisked to the door before Pearl 
could stop him. 

“ God bless you 1” she said. 

“Nonsense!” he answered, hopping out 
into the yard, “ Good afternoon. Twenty 
thousand dollars for that idiot, indeed 1” 

And so lie went away, leaving Pearl numb, 
astounded and nearly delirious, standing in 
the hall with the draft in her hand. 
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While she still stood thus, her father passed 
her, dressed for a walk. 

“Are you going far?” she asked, half me¬ 
chanically. 

“Only over to neighbor Jinglesly’s,” he 
answered. “ Was not that ho who was here 
just now ?” 

“Yes, father. Here to see me.” 

He smiled and patted her on the shoulder. 

“ Things are approaching a crisis,” he said. 
“How long before the wedding day, Pet?” 

11c stooped to kiss her ns he said this, and 
Pearl threw her arms about his neck and 
drew his dear, old gray head toward lier. It 
seemed to Pearl as she looked up into his 
careworn face, that at that moment there fell 
between them a dim, almost imperceptible 
shadow, as if a light cloud had just then 
passed across the disc of the sun. It was 
gone in a moment, however, and Mr. Balcom 
said hurriedly: 

“There! now let me go. I can catch our 
old friend before he gets far away, perhaps. 
He is not a fast walker.” 

As her father’s figure, bent and premature¬ 
ly old, passed away from her and lost itself 
among the trees beyond the house, Pearl 
stood watching it, holding the door half shut. 
When she turned into the cottage again, the 
place seemed singularly drea'y and lonely. 
A solemn hush had fallen upon the rooms as 
she passed through them, as though death 
had taken up his abode in them. Yet Pearl 
know not why she should shudder. Nay, 
should she not rejoice? Did she not hold 
within her hand a heaven-sent release from 
her sorrows? She was too bewildered as yet 
to realize the full measure of wlmt her vis¬ 
itor had done for her, but there was the draft 
—the blessed little piece of paper—which 
chronicled her victory. 

Victory over what? The shriek of tho 
evening express train, rattling amid the dis¬ 
tant lulls, and screaming through the quiet 
valley rang the question shrilly in her ears. 
Victory over What? Over some great princi¬ 
ple of evil? Over 6ome cruel wrong, oppress¬ 
ing poor humanity? Over a great and sinful 
temptation, rankling deep down in her own 
heart? Not over any of these. Now that 
she had conquered, she did not know for 
what she had been battling. 

“ I hato those dreadful whistles,” she snld 
to Meta. “They are like cries of dying 
friends.” 

Tho afternoon wore away that day very 
slowly, it seemed to Pearl. With Meta and 


her mother, she sat in llio back sitting-room, 
with her sewing, and tried to keep herself 
from thinking of the day’s events. She did not 
want them present to her mind, until she could 
understand her strange position. But, light 
the thought of them as she would, they came 
to her again and again, and even her busy 
talk with those about her failed to frighten 
them away. And over everything about tho 
house, that dreary sense of loneliness had 
suddenly come, which oppressed her like a 
pall. The ticking of the clock upon tho 
mantelpiece made her so nervous that she 
stopped it, and even her sister’s busy prattle 
about the wedding seemed to Pearl more like 
talk concerning a funeral than of any more 
joyous occasion. 

At last, much to her relief, tho time catno 
round to get ready for tea. She had put tho 
kettle on tho fire, and it had just begun to 
give evidence of the exhilaration induced by 
lids process, by sundry disjunctive snorts and 
rattliugsof its lid, before commencing to sing 
away in good earnest. Meta was busy cutting 
the bread, while her mother spread the table 
in the dining-room, and Pearl sat before the 
kitchen fire, watching the tea-kettle in its 
convulsive efforts to he convivial, and listening 
to the spasmodic puffs of steam by which it 
revealed the intensity of its painful labors. 
Looking in upon her stood Mr. Jinglesly 
senior, some moments in the doorway, before 
lie was discovered. 

" Why, Mr. Jinglesly 1” she said, looking up 
in surprise. 

The old man advanced straight to her and 
took her by tho hand. 

“ If you are as brave a girl as I think 
you are,” ho said, “ you can bear some bad 
news.” 

She looked at him a little wildly, in igno¬ 
rance of what new trouble was to come upon 
her next. 

“It Is very bad news,” he said. “ Your 
father—” 

Site placed Iter hand upon his shoulder, 
almost fiercely. 

“ He lias been struck by the evening train,” 
the old man continued. “We were walking 
together. Ho is badly hurt.” 

She pressed both hands upon her temples 
and her face grew white as marble. Beneath 
her intense and searching gaze tho old man 
shrank and turned away his head. 

“lie U dead /” cried Pearl. “ I see it in 
your face. Tell me the truth. Is he dead?” 

“Ho is dead,” replied Mr. Jinglesly. 
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“ Good Goil! What Is the matter with her? 
Help here, somebody 1" 

lie rapped his cane upon the floor and 
sprang to catch Pearl as tier mother and sister 
came into the room. But she had not fainted, 
and pushed them from her with one hand 
while with the other she clutched wildly at 
the bosom of her dress. Plucking therefrom 
a piece of crumpled paper, she pressed it to¬ 
gether in her hands and tore it into a hundred 
fragments. None but Mr. Jinglesly knew 
what it was, and he recognized in the flutter¬ 
ing pieces the remnants of his own draft. 

“ You were right,” she cried. “ It has 
brought its curse and blight upon us already! 
O my father! Dead! dead!” And she fell 
down between them like a stone, senseless 
and beyond all power to know the measure of 
the blow which fate had dealt her. 

Deep were the winter snows over her 
father’s grave before she awoke again. There 
were brief intervals when she seemed to 
dream of sunny fields and open windows 
through which came a solt murmur of rust¬ 
ling trees, as when she had seen these things 
before that dreadful day. There were other 
times when she seemed to hear the singing 
of the kettle on the lioh, and the clicking of 
the snow against tlio window-panes, and tiio 
sound of familiar voices all around her. 
There drifted to tier ear, amid the tenderer 
tones of her mother and sister, the tiiniil ac¬ 
cents of tho younger Jinglesly and the 
gruil'er notes of the elder, short and brush, 
but ever kind and anxiously solicitous. And 
mingling with these there came into her 
chaotic dreams a voice from far over the sea, 
which seemed to call to her mournfully, 
11 Peart! Pearl! My own dear Pearl!” And 
then the dream would grow so beautiful and 
bright to her that it were a question whether 
she had not had a glimpse of heaven. And 
so, throughout the long period of her deliri¬ 
ous sleep, which to her was as but a day—a 
hideous day of horrible, weird and chaotic 
fantasies, witli no morning, noon or night to 
break tho terrible monotony of its bewilder¬ 
ment— her poor, tried brain struggled fierce¬ 
ly with the powers of lunacy and reason. O, 
fur some relief from the incessant, cease¬ 
less rush, racking her whole frame with 
the fierceness of tho throbbing measure! O, 
for some hand to stop tho dreadful wheels of 
thought but for an instant I O, for some 
power to quiet the restless hands, wandering 
so idly and constantly up and down tho 
counterpane. 


She awoke at. last, and then came the 
dreamy days of convalescence, when she could 
sit once more at the window and gaze out 
across the wintry landscape to tile old outline 
of hills shining white in the distance. They 
told her that it was brain fever which bail 
brought her to this, hut the days that she 
hail passed were all a blank. Little presents 
came to her from Mr. Jinglesly, and daily 
visits were made and kind inquiries as to her 
condition. She felt very grateful and re¬ 
signed to tlie hopelessness of her life to 
come. Nay, she acknowledged in tho bitter¬ 
ness of her heart the righteousness of her 
punishment. She had seen nothing of the 
funeral. She had been spared the scene of 
iter mother's and her sister's grief. When 
she had last looked upon the dear face that 
had gone from her forever, it had stooped 
low to kiss her. And she felt thankful in her 
soul for that. 

One day, when she had grown quite strong 
and was able to leave tier room for a lit tle 
while in the middle of tho day, Meta came to 
her and said: 

“ Can you see a visitor to-day, Pearl ?” 

“Who?” she asked. 

“Mr. Jinglesly's nephew has come back 
from sea. His ship lias been lost and lie is 
here on leave.” 

“ I suppose I must see him,” said Pearl, in¬ 
differently. “ Mr. Jinglesly lias spoken much 
about him to me. 1 have no doubt he is a 
paragon.” 

“ Will you seo him now?” 

“ As well now as any other time.” 

Meta went to the door and beckoned to 
some one in the hall. Pearl turned and her 
eyes fell upon Edward Harper. 

“Edward!” she cried, starling from her 
chair. 

“ Pearl!” 

In a moment he had clasped her in his 
arms. 

“ O, how I have been punished!” she mur¬ 
mured, burying her face upon liis shoulder 
and sobbing like a child. “This is more 
happiness than I deserve.” 

" What!” cried Mr. Jinglesly, who had 
entered behind his nephew. “ You know 
cadi oilier!” 

“ And love each other,” added the lieu¬ 
tenant. 

“ Hurrah 1” cried tho old gentleman, hop¬ 
ping around the room and throwing up his 
hat in great glee. “ Hurrah!” 

“ Pearl,” said Edward, “ surely I may c!rim 
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von now. I have been told the whole. If I 
had not supposed your tniml had changed, I 
would not have come here to-day.” 

“ ] pave been such a fool!” she sobbed. “I 
wonder you don't hate me.” 

For his answer he bent toward her and 
she tin ned up her lips and kissed him. 

“HurrahI” cried old Hr. Jinglcsly again, 
dancing round and round them like mad, 
“ there will bo a glorious wedding of it now. 
The happiest wedding ever seen in this 
neighborhood. I’ll dance at it myself. I will, 


by Jove! God bless mo! God bless all of us!” 

And it seemed to l’earl and Edward that 
the echoes of the room, catching up the ex¬ 
clamation, rang it through the house, and out 
into tiie wintry air, and across the snow-cov¬ 
ered valley, and up and down among the hills, 
until the whole world was fdled with the joy¬ 
ful cry. And she bowed her head again 
upon Hie lieutenant’s shoulder and repeated 
in a whispor from out the fullness of her 
heart: 

“ God bless all of us I” 
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The evidence was before me, palpable and 
tangible; it met my eyes and burned into 
my reason; I could grasp it in my hands and 
repeat over its withering words with ray lips, 
and yet, strange anomaly, I could not realize 
it! 

Had the sun sank in midair at the hour 
of noon, in the blazing glory of a summers 
day, and left the earth to blank despairing 
blackness, I could not have been more com¬ 
pletely lost in mute amazement! Every 
hope dashed out, every ray of light excluded, 
I lay helpless in a deep dungeon, whose walls 
of opaque stone shut me forever from the 
radiance without! So I thought then; so I 
said, over and over again, speaking very 
calmly to myself, as I paced up and down 
my narrow room, in the fifth story of a great 
hotel, which was all the home I claimed. 

I carried the paper that I held in my hand 
to the window, and threw open the sash, 
that the glare of the red sunset might fall 
upon it. I remember that the sky was a 
fervid crimson, enamelled with lines of gold, 
and draperied at the south with curtains of 
royal purple. But I saw it all through a 
screen of sable crape; there was a gloom 
over the earth like that which accompanies 
the duration of an eclipse, and it seemed to 
me that even the birds in the trees hushed 
their voices and folded their wings. By the 
aid of the mellow twilight I read the letter 
—read it aloud, that my every sense might 
the better perceive and be convinced. 

“Victop.oe Wilde,—Madam:—P ermit 
me to inform you that the engagement (so 
called) heretofore existing between us is at 
an end. I am now quite sure that I mistook 
esteem for love, and it may be that you have 
labored under the same misapprehension in 
regard to your own sentiments. I shall cer¬ 
tainly hope so. This day month I lead to 
the altar Blanche St. Duval, a lady of fortune 
as well as beauty. Therefore, as the prom¬ 
ised husband of another, I bid you a friendly 
but lasting farewell. 

“ Chester Hartwell.” 

It was a very brief, very cold, very indiffer¬ 
ent message for a woman to receive from one 
whom for three years she had regarded as 


bound to her by every tie of honor and love. 
It was the first intimation of the diminution 
of that love which he had so often sworn 
should be eternal—outlasting the stars, and 
heaven’s blue scroll itself! 

Why do men make oaths? Why do they 
call earth, air and ocean to witness vows 
which are like ropes of sand and chains of 
brittle glass? Truth—the noble, simple,, 
beautiful truth—needs no voucher; she is 
unchangeable as the hills of Lebanon; firm 
and immutable as God himself! 

Chester Hartwell and I had known each 
other from our earlier years—no matter what 
strange chance threw us together, and made 
us pupils of the same school aud students of 
the same books. We learned another lesson 
than those prescribed by oar teacher—the 
lesson of love—old as creation, and yet al¬ 
ways new. I can hardly tell when I first be¬ 
gan to love the gay handsome boy; I think 
it must have been at the very first, for his 
frank, careless bearing and attractive face 
interested all with whom Ire came in contact. 

He was descended from a proud bat de¬ 
cayed southern family, and was designing to 
follow the legal profession; I was the only 
child of poor but respectable parents, and 
was educating myself for a teacher. Not¬ 
withstanding the difference in our station, 
in a worldly point of view, caste for once 
was vanquished, and when we left school we 
were engaged, with the consent of my pa¬ 
rents. We were both young—he twenty- 
two, I three years younger—and when he 
fully established himself in business we were 
to be married. It would probably be four 
or five years, he said, but that would be a 
short time, when we remembered the happi¬ 
ness in prospect. We could well afford to 
wait, when we tarried for so great a reward. 
This was the outpouring of a lovers fond¬ 
ness, but it reconciled me to the period of 
separation, for I trusted him with a faith 
which gave audience to no doubt. Why 
should I not? Had he not chosen me, 
plain and unpretending as I was, from the 
whole world of women ? chosen me to reign 
priestess in his heart? Had he not given 
me the highest proof of his regard that man 
can give to woman ? And I loved him, and 
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when did ever one love without trusting? 

I saw no inequality in this connection; I 
did not feel that Chester Hartwell was con¬ 
ferring upon me any favor by the prestige of 
his station. I was his peer in all respects. 
He did not stoop from his high estate in lov¬ 
ing me; no man, let him be of whatsoever 
degree, lowers himself by marrying a virtu¬ 
ous woman! It is absolutely impossible! A 
distant cousin of Chester, a lawyer of some 
repute, residing in Cambridge, offered to re¬ 
ceive the young man in his office, and if bis 
talent warranted, in time he might become 
Mr, Walker’s partner in business. This pro¬ 
posal meeting Chesters requirements, lie at 
mice accepted it, and entered upon his 
duties. 

For the next two years life passed to me 
very pleasantly. I was only the teacher of 
our village school, but I was at home with 
my parents, and Chester’s letters and vaca¬ 
tion visits reconciled me to the monotonous 
existence which I Jed. I*ut there came a 
terrible change, sudden and unexpected; 
the quiet days were gone forever!—the still 
waters beside which I had so long reclined 
were transformed into angry maelstroms! 

A night of dull murky sky and brassy 
vapor hung its foreboding darkness over 
Ashmead. Aged people shook their heads, 
and said they had never known such a night 
with such a heaven as that to pass without 
ruin and devastation to mankind. My pa¬ 
rents retired, but I could not hope for sleep, 
and so I remained by the window in the sit¬ 
ting-room, watching the portentous signs. 
O, the tempest—the tempest of thunder and 
lightning which followed! It seemed as if 
God Jiad determined to spare no longer the 
world which he had made—the vials of wrath 
seemed opened—the solid earth was slipping 
from its foundation! 

A continuous blaze of lightning leaped 
from the clouds, the thunder bellowed, the 
rain came down in scattered frightened 
drops, and the mighty winds tore off the 
branches of the forest trees and hurled them 
into the air with the strength of demons. 

My parents slept quietly, and, unaccount¬ 
ably, I longed to waken them. I thought it 
was because I was frightened by the fury of 
the hurricane, and. fancied companionship 
would dissipate my fears; but now I know 
that this feeling was the prompting of a mys¬ 
terious presentiment of evil—a presentiment 
which has since been to me a faithful moni¬ 
tor of impending fate. 


For the twentieth time I went towards 
the bed on which they lay, and reached out 
my hand to touch my mother’s face, but ere 
I could accomplish this object, there came a 
flash of light so intense that it blinded me. 
There came a report like the discharge of a 
hundred cannon, and I was thrown violently 
hack on the floor. I could not move or cry 
aloud, but my sight, hearing and reason re¬ 
mained. 

The roof of the cottage was tom into 
splinters, a lurid track adown the blackened 
ceiling marked the path of the lightning, 
and the hoarse crackling of burning wcod 
announced to me the terrible fact the house 
was on fire* The rain came through the 
broken roof in torrents; it poured upon my 
face, aud brought reaction. Mind regained 
its influence over matter; I sprang up and 
flew to the bedside. One look confirmed 
my worst apprehensions. The fatal bolt had 
spared me and taken them I Without a mo¬ 
ment's warning, in the twinkling of an eye, 
by one fell blow’ of Heaven's sending, I was 
made an orphan! My heart stood still; I 
grew numb and powerless under the shock 
of this sudden bereavement—then the roar 
of the fiery billows around me gave »e new 
fears, and with them came strength. I could 
not leave my dead to be immolated gu that 
dreadful funeral pyre, and with a strength 
which only occasions of great moment can 
evoke, I succeeded in bearing from the flam¬ 
ing house the lifeless bodies of my parents. 
Overcome by the extraordinary exertion, I 
sank down on the wet grass and watched 
the progress of the conflagration, which was 
fast destroying that home which had ever 
been to me the temple of peaee. O, how the 
flames seethed and hissed, their red-hot 
tongues licking up the falling rain, and 
writhing themselves in the wild breath of 
the invisible wind! Gladly would I have 
gone away from the place, but I had not the 
power to act, aud weak and helpless, I lay 
still, waiting for the dawn. 

It was a long, Jong time before the nearest 
neighbors, alarmed by the light of the fire, 
came hurrying to the scene; and I remem¬ 
ber that 1 was greeted with expressions of 
the most touching sympathy, and told that I 
should soon be removed—then all was dark. 

When I again came to a realizing sense of 
life, I was reclining on a lounge in the cham¬ 
ber of a house of a kind neighbor, whose 
wife informed me that I had lain ill therefor 
the last six days. X inquired for my parents. 
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They had been three days burled. I want to 
pass over this period of my life lightly. I 
have no courage to linger over details. Ches¬ 
ter Hartwell came baek to Ash mead imme¬ 
diately, on receipt of tlie tidings. Then I 
bade adieu to scenes endeared to me by the 
blessed memories of childhood and youth, 
and accompanied my only friend to Boston, 
where he procured for me a place as assis¬ 
tant teacher in one of the public schools. 
Thus it happened that I was domiciled very 
near him, and many oflii s unoccupied even¬ 
ings were spent in ray humble room at the 

P-Street House. His society was very 

pleasant, though my heart went back often 
to the quiet home in the still, green country, 
which had once been mine—now a ruin, 
blackened and devastated, its very ashes 
nourishing the yellow wheat fields of 
strangers. 

During the year that I had been in Bos¬ 
ton, not a suspicion of Chester’s falsity had 
ever crossed my mind; he was all that even 
my exacting nature required, and the first 
news of his unfaithfulness, given me by his 
own letter, struck me mute with astonish¬ 
ment. 

Blanche St. Duval I knew by reputation— 
a gay, careless trifler, a popular belle, and 
the heiress of a large property. She retained 
her Parisian frivolity with her Parisian blood, 
and though not exactly heartless, she was 
what many other beautiful women have been, 
“ unstable as water.” And she was to be 
Chester Hartwell’s wife* to take the place 
in his heart where I had so long thought 
myself secure—to share his secret thoughts, 
to engross his warmest sympathies, be dear¬ 
er to him than any living thing in the wide 
world I 

The magnitude of the fearful truth came 
on me at last; I realized it fully and clearly, 
and my passionate, undisciplined spirit was 
unequal to the stroke. I remember that I 
fell back upon my bed, feeling the sensations 
of one who has received a terrible blow, and 
then for a space, I know not how long, utter 
insensibility came to my relief. I was move¬ 
less, painless, senseless, as the dead in their 
coffins. 

After a time thought and reason came 
back and exerted their sway. I could take 
note of surrounding objects, could hear, feel 
and see, but could neither speak nor move. 
A Btrange sensation of numbness oppressed 
me, a chill pervaded my whole body. My 
hands were folded together across my breast. 


and their touch upon each other was like the 
touch of marble. 

My eyes must have been partially open, 
though fixed motionless in their sockets, for 
I could distinctly see that the place where I 
lay was darkened, evidently by the closing 
of heavy shutters, and the only light pro¬ 
ceeded from the sickly glare of a taper. I 
was not alone in the room, and I was not 
lying in my poor attic where I had gone 
into oblivion. The chamber seemed a high 
spacious apartment, and the odor of sweet 
herbs that filled the air was oppressive. In¬ 
capable though I was of moving, I knew 
instinctively, that some restriction was 
around me—there were some tight bandages 
across ray breast, and the pressure of some 
weight upon my eyelids. 

Presently a gentle step crossed the floor to 
my side, and I felt «»e touch of soft fiugera 
trying to press the lids down over my eyes. 
Then I heard a suppressed voiefe say: 

“ She bears the mark of suffering about 
the mouth. There are lines there which 
ouly some great trouble could have made in 
one so young.” 

£ Another voice made answer: 

“ She is at rest now.” 

At rest! Great God! With the words of 
the last speaker a terrible suspicion flashed 
over me. At rest! Ouly the dead were at 
rest; and was I dead? Was life’s feverish 
dream over? Was this strange lethargy, 
this torpid, indescribable stupor, the myste- 
rious state called deaths Did the soul hannt 
the tenement even after the breath had 
fled? And was there no sleep in tlie grave? 
Did reason remain to torture with visions of 
the bright world lost forever? Did thought 
and feeling dwell in fleshless skulls, and in¬ 
tellect keep its vigils side by side with the con¬ 
queror worm ? Was the theory which 
seers, and learned men of all ages had sanc¬ 
tioned—the theory that the body after death 
is but a soulless heap of dust—was this only 
a theory? Was heaven a dream, and death 
a living entombment of the dead substance 
with the animate spirit still within its crum¬ 
bling walls? 

Was this the hell which was to punish our 
sins? Was the grave the lake of fire that 
was to consume us, and decay the Evil Pres¬ 
ence which was to torture us unceasingly? 
Season and religions principle rebelled at 
this atheistic view. I said no! cot not 
God must be a reality! Death is an agent 
in his hands, by which soul and bodv are 
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separated—the one to be borne np to him 
for judgment, the other to return to tbe dust 
from whence it came. Therefore, by this 
analogy, I was not dead, for there could be 
no thought—tbe very principle and evidence 
of life—in a mass of dead matter. But those 
around me believed my spirit flown. And 
what was tbe fate of apparent corpses ? My 
soul recoiled with horror, as I asked myself 
tbe question. 

The grave—the deep, dark, voiceless grave 
—received them! They were shut out for¬ 
ever from earth’s pleasant sunshine, and 
grass, and flowers, and green trees grew 
above them. They were forgotten—swept 
out of existence; great cities, with their 
mushroom growth, iuwalled the very grave¬ 
yards, and built palaces over tbe breasts of 
the dead! 

But to be buried alive! God of heavens I 
bow every faculty thrilled with intense hor¬ 
ror! Immured in a narrow dungeon, there 
to die by slow, gradual degrees, every breath 
of the tortured lungs an agony, every beat 
of the heart an exquisite pang! Death, a 
natural death, were heaven to this. Mad¬ 
ness must end such a state of laborious suf¬ 
fering, and the soul must go out into the 
darkness at last, unsustaiued by the comforts 
of reason which points to a hereafter; un¬ 
supported by faith, or lighted by hope. 

O, how vainly I tried to break the shackles 
which bound me; to utter but a single word, 
and to cry out, if only inarticulately; to 
move a muscle of my face, to let them know 
that 1 was not dead, that the fire of the soul 
had not yet gone out upon its altar of clay! 
But what availed the effort? I was fast in 
the gripe of the victor. 

Through all this mental distsess I had not 
once thought of the leading cause which 
had induced this strange, trancelike sleep; 
the idea of Chester Hartwell had not been 
present with me, until his name was spoken 
by one of the watchers by my bedside. 

“ llr. Hartwell is a friend of hers,’’ said 
the woman, “ or he would not be so much 
interested.” 

“ Yes,” returned the other; “so I should 
judge by appearances. He seemed greatly af¬ 
fected at the tidings of her death, and well he 
might be, for he is to be married to-morrow, 
and likely it made him feel melancholy. 
And he refused to see the body, or even to 
enter the honse while it remains here.” 

“ But he pays the expense of the funeral, 
and insists on having the remains placed In 


a tomb of the C-cemetery. It looks well 

in him, seeing Miss Wilde was poor, and 
none of his relations.” 

Truly, this was pleasant news. Hartwell 
was to pay for the burial of one woman, that 
lie might conscientiously marry another on 
the day of the funeral. That thouglitaione 
was sufficient to dash out every feeling of 
respect for that man, who had once held my 
heart in his hands, and now I felt that I was 
glad the connection between us was at an 
end. 

At an end! Ah, yes! as well as all that 
pertained to life. I was dead to the world— 
I should soon be dead in reality. But liow 
desperately I longed to assert the fact of my 
existence—to show those soft-voiced attend¬ 
ants that the lamp yet burned, though never 
so faintly. In vain I was doomed. The 
long night—I knew it was night by the si¬ 
lence which brooded over the house—passed 
languidly away; the shuttem were partially 
folded -back, and a single ray of blessed sun¬ 
shine fell on my face. Its intense brilliancy 
dazzled me, but I could not lift my hand to 
shade my eyes, or drop my eyelids over the 
strained vision. 

Very soon footsteps approached the room 
where I lay—it was a parlor of my hotel— 
and directly the door opened and two men 
came in. Evidently they bore some burden, 
for they stepped slowly and carefully, and 
deposited some object upon a table. I had 
no power to turn my glazed eyes in that di¬ 
rection, but I knew by the sickening smell 
of paint that they had brought in a coffin! 
My coffin! 

The horror, agony and despair of that mo¬ 
ment overcame me, and 1 sank into a blessed 
oblivion, from which I had no resuscitation 
until tbe cool breeze from the hills blew 
across ray face, as I lay in my coffin at the 
door of the chapel, that the few who had 
come to my funeral niight look at all that 
remained of me. I knew this by the rus¬ 
tling of dresses against the bier, by the sup¬ 
pressed conversation, and by the dark shad¬ 
ows which came between me and the sun¬ 
light. The children of my school were 
there. I recognized more than one of the 
little awe-stricken faces that bent fearfully 
over to look within the gloom of the coffin. 
They laid flowers on my breast—bright, beau¬ 
tiful flowers, I knew they were—the only 
token that I was to carry with me of earth 
and its loves; to carry with me into the dark 
charnel-house where I was to suffer untold 
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agony before death claimed me. 0, if I 
could but cry out! If I could but make them 
understand that they were about to murder 
me! but no I in spite of all this wild commo¬ 
tion within, the without remained cold and 
motionless, and my breathing lips were as 
silent as those a century dead. 

I had often wondered before—I wondered 
then; I do not understand it now—why the 
terrible emotion of anguish which surges 
through the soul of one in a conscious cata¬ 
leptic sleep, does not manifest itself in the 
countenance by its stern despair; or at least 
induce some spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles, by which the gazer-on may know 
that life is not extinct. 

I heard the solemn voice of the clergy¬ 
man, as he read the burial service at the 
door of the tomb; I distinguished the words 
of the prayer for the repose of the soul, and 
then the sepulchre was swung open; a ddmp 
musty current of air swept across my brow, 
the lid of the coffin was closed, I heard them 
at work with the screws and hammer, and 
all was darkness! I was placed within the 
mansion of the dead, the heavy portals 
clanged together, I heard the .grating of the 
massive bolt in its socket, and I was left to 
death and silence. 

Who can accurately paint my emotions? 
Who can give you any idea of the sufferings 
of one so immured? Tour imagination can 
bnt faintly shadow it. You know nothing 
of the dull desp iir of such a condition, un¬ 
less you, too, like me, have been buried 
alive. 

The honrs dragged wearily away—there 
was no night, no morning—no ray of light 
penetrated to that receptacle of bones and 
dust—all was blackness, and the silent void 
of despair! I had no means of learning the 
passing time—of marking its duration, I 
mean—for the striking of the city clocks 
came to my ears a jargon of confused sounds. 
I think it might have been a little after mid¬ 
night when I detected the noise of seeming 
footsteps without my prison-house; foot¬ 
steps on the loose gravel, and smothered 
voices. Wherefore had any human being 
come at night into that lonely churchyard, 
and to the very entrance of this long-closed 
tomb? I had neither relatives nor friends 
to weep at my last resling-place, and the 
companions of my sepulchre had been dead 
many, many years. 

Why then should such sounds of human 
vicinage come to torture me? Could it be 


possible that deliverance was nigh? I had 
thought myself resigned to ray fate; X had 
thought that I could wait patiently there in 
that terrible gloom and nothingness until 
the great change came, bnt, with the bare 
idea of release, what a reaction .of feeling 
ensued! My brain seemed distended, my 
head felt like bursting; every faculty which 
I possessed was strained in the effort to 
listen. 

Erelong I heard the sound of iron against 
iron; some one was at work upon the door 
of the tomb. Cautiously but distinctly the 
blows fell, making hollow, ghastly reverber¬ 
ations in the vault, and shaking the frail 
shelf on which my coffin was laid. I heard 
the rusty bolt snap in twain—the bolt was 
driven back, and by the creaking, I realized 
that the door was ajar. I could almost feel 
•the current of pure fresh air which I knew 
rushed in at the aperture. Something rustled 
softly along the cover of my coffin—probably 
the hand of a person and then a gruff voice 
exclaimed: 

u Open the bull’s-eye, Jim; this ere’s the 
one—it’s fresh painted.” 

A moment or two elapsed, during which 
the intruders, whoever they were, conversed 
in muffled tones, then some powerful instru¬ 
ment was applied to the lid of the coffin, 
which split the thick board apart almost in¬ 
stantly. I was then drawn oat, wrapped in 
a coarse cloth, and afterwards in a buffalo, 
and hoisted on one of the men’s shoulders, 
I was borne some distance to a carriage, 
which had probably been kept in waiting. 
The individual who had brought me thither 
sprang into the chaise beside me, put whip 
to the horse, and we were whirled rapidly 
away. Over streets paved and unpaved we 
were hurried, np hill and down, across 
bridges, and through narrow alleys, until at 
last we came to a sudden halt. 

My companion sprang out, took me lightly 
in his arras, ascended somesteps, and tapped 
at a door. The bolt was nndrawn quietly 
from within, no word was spoken, and my 
unknown friend carried me up several Sights 
of stairs, opened a door which was appar¬ 
ently unfastened, stepped within this apart¬ 
ment and laid me on a table. Then turning 
qnickly, he left the place, closing the door 
behind him. I no longer doubted the char¬ 
acter of my rescuers. They were profession¬ 
al u resurrectionists,” and I was a subject 
for dissection! It would not seem that this 
was a very comforting thought to indulge. 
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and yet it gave me gratification rather than 
alarm. My powers of action would not sleep 
while my body was being made mince-meat 
by the scalpel. Perhaps this was the only 
thing which could restore animation; and I 
only feared that they would delay the ex¬ 
pected operation too long. 

By-and-by some one came into the room 
and drew away the covering from my face. 
I was lying in a place lighted by a lamp 
which hung directly over my head, and 
dropped its burning rays down full upon my 
staring eyeballs. The gentleman at my side 
leaned over the table and louked into my 
face. I saw his features distinctly, and in 
their calm nobility of expression I was ready 
to place unlimited confidence as to his in¬ 
tegrity. He did not sanction the grave- 
robbery, I knew. He stood looking very 
steadily at me, and passing his hand over ray 
hair, which had fallen in disorder down my 
cheeks, he said, pityingly: 

“Poor child! you little dreamed of this 
dreaded fate a week ago!” 

Just then the door again unclosed, and 
another person came in. He was evidently 
in high glee at the success of some enter¬ 
prise, for he rubbed his hands together iu 
a well-pleased, satisfied manner. 

“Never knew Jim to be so expeditious be¬ 
fore—scarcely two o’clock yet! Don’t look 
so grave, Rochester. Tou’ll never make a 
useful member of the society unless you can 
throw your conscience away. No harm done 
to this dead body by examining its structure, 
that we may benefit others who arc yet alive 
—eh?” 

“No, no harm to that which is beyond 
harm’s reach, Dr. March. But 1 do not like 
this profanation of tombs. I confess to a 
weakness in this respect, and to speak plain¬ 
ly, I hope I shall never come to the point of 
being hardened on this score.” 

Dr. March laughed, not heartlessly, but 
professionally. 

“Nonsense,Dr.Rochester! All nonsense! 
But to return. This young lady died of 
heart complaint—suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, at the P. Street House, three days ago. 
She was a teacher in one of the public 
Schools—an orphan without friends. So you 
see, Hugh, there would be no one to weep 
at the knowledge of her being thrown iuto 
our clutches!” 

Dr. Rochester lifted the sleeve from my 
arm, and ran his finger along the line of 
pulse. Suddenly he clutched the limb with 


almost painful force, and at the same time 
drew out his penknife, which he opened in 
haste. I felt a sharp quick sting, which 
thrilled over all my frame, producing a sen¬ 
sation of cramp in my extremities, and ex¬ 
treme giddiness of the head. A joyful ex 
clamation burst from Rochester’s lips. 

“ See there, Dr. March I Is that the blood 
of a corpse ? * 

“By heaven, no! That woman is alive, 
sir, by all the gods!” 

I eanuot clearly tell what followed. The 
transition to hope was so sudden, that with 
the waking of the body came the slumber 
of the soul. My mind wandered for many 
days, and I lived over again in glowing 
dreams the joys of my childhood’s years. 

When I awoke fully to consciousness, I 
was lying on a couch in a pleasant chamber, 
which looked out upon the west There 
were trailing vines over the windows, and a 
sweet cluster of autumnal roses filled a por¬ 
celain vase, on a stand by my bedside. The 
breeze came in softly, parting the snowy cur¬ 
tains, and rustling the leaves of the great 
elm tree, which hung its branches almost in 
at the window. Unconsciously I spoke my 
thoughts aloud. 

“ Where am I?” 

My words evoked the presiding genius of 
the place. A tall slight woman, clad in 
black, came to the couch, and laid her cool 
hand upon my lips. Her face had some¬ 
thing inexpressibly soothing and comforting 
in its expression—it quieted me like a strain 
of music. 

“ Xou are with friends,” said the sweetest 
voica I ever had heard; “ friends who will 
care for you and keep you. Let that satisfy 
curiosity for the present, ray poor Yictorine.” 

She knew my name, then, this kind stran¬ 
ger; and I lay back on the pillow, lulled by 
the magic of her presence. Very soon I fell 
into a peaceful sleep, and when I again 
awoke it was sunset. The room was full of 
the crimson shadows of the clouds, and the 
soft gloom of twilight was bringing out the 
shy stars afar over the blue mountain, whose 
summit I could just discern from the open 
window. The sweet-voiced woman was not 
in the ehamber, but a gentleman, in a purple 
dressing-gown, sat at ease in an armchair by 
my couch, and read from some gilt-covered 
volume, I lay very still, studying the hand¬ 
some face that bent so earnestly over the 
book, for I was trying to think where I had 
seen those familiar features before. He 
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slightly changed his position—the light fell 
on his forehead—L knew him then—Dr. 
Bo hester. I put out my hand and touched 
his arm. 

“ Sir, I am better now. Tell me where I 
am, and all about it.” 

He started at the sound of the voice—he 
had never heard it before—cast a penetrating 
glance at ray face, put aside his book, and 
turned fully towards me. 

“Fes,” he said, "I will tell you. You 
have been buried alive! Your body was 
taken from the tomb where it had been 
placed, by two men who are employed in 
that business. They brought you to the pri¬ 
vate rooms of a physician in Bostou, for the 
purpose of—” 

He hesitated. I motioned him to go on. 

“ I see by your countenance that you al¬ 
ready know why you were carried thither. 
There were unmistakable signs of life about 
you, and by the application of proper reme¬ 
dies you were brought back to existence. I 
had you removed here to my house, that 
you might be better cared for than you could 
be iu the city. My mother has nursed you, 
and you are on the high road to health. 
There, that is ail; now be content, and 
sleep.” 

I had no inclination to do otherwise. The 
knowledge that I was secure with friends 
acted like an opiate, and I remember no rest 
so sweet as that which came to me ou the 
first night of my convalescence. 

Days passed on. I grew stronger, and my 
emaciated person took on something of its 
former appearance. Mrs. Rochester was the 
queen of nurses, and her son was a. model 
physician. I think the feeling of security 
and peace which the sight of his calm face 
gave me was better than all the medicine 
that could have been administered. He read 
to me from cheerful authors, and talked of 
the beautiful world beyond the Atlantic, 
where his medical education had been per¬ 
fected. His language was like the flow of a 
rich poem—so full of startling imagery and 
exquisite pathos. 

At last, I was able to go down stairs; and 
by-aml-by I ventured out into the garden, 
where the brilliant pencil of autumn was 
tinging everything with gold and crimson. 
When I was strong enough, Dr. Rochester 
took me out on short rides into the country, 
so much like the pleasant retreat where my 
childhood had been passed. These rides 
were delightful but rare episodes, for Dr. 


Rochester spent the larger portion of Ms 
time in the city, attending to the duties 
which as the partner of Dr. March devolved 
upon him. And, by the way, this same Dr. 
March was one of the most successful disci¬ 
ples of ASsculapius in the city, though it 
must be confessed he was a little unscrupu¬ 
lous. However, I was rather inclined to be 
grateful for this very unscrupulous ness, since 
it had been the meaus of saving me from a 
horrible death. 

I felt it incumbent on me to show my con¬ 
fidence in Mrs. Rochester by relating my lit¬ 
tle history, and this I did at the earliest op¬ 
portunity—withholding no incident however 
trifling. She listened with interest and at¬ 
tention, and when I had finished, she said, 
simply: 

u May I tell this to Hugh?” 

"As you like, dear madam,” I said. " I 
can trust you both, for y#u have been true 
friends to me.” 

I suppose she must have communicated 
my story to her son, for one morning when 
he found me alone by the fire in the sit¬ 
ting-room, he stood and looked at me very 
earnestly and searchingly, saying, in that ab¬ 
rupt way of iiis,at last: 

u Miss Victorine, do you love this Chester 
Hartwell?” 

I felt tlie hot color rise to my face, but I 
answered him honestly and conscientiously: 

“I loved him once, fully, deeply and en¬ 
tirely! To-day, if I know my own heart, I 
despise him!” 

A gratified expression swept over all his 
face. A bright light of approbation shone 
in liis clear brown eyes. 

“ That is right, Victorine,” lie said, heart¬ 
ily. "I think he is fully entitled to as 
much.” 

A day or two afterwards, the quiet of Roch¬ 
ester Hall was completely broken up. A gay 
party of. young gentlemen and ladies from 
the city, acquaintances ofLtbe family, came 
out for a fortnight's sojoiwn; and a merry 
time they had of it. But of all the beautiful 
girls, I^fbel Ray was the belle—-and a fairer 
than she never wore the laurel crown. She 
was about eighteen, small, slight, but perfect 
in grace; her eyes were blue like the violets, 
and her soft golden hair fell on her pearl- 
white shoulders in a cloud of sunshine. She 
was gay, cheerful-tempered, and companion¬ 
able withal, and seemed strangely endeared 
to Mrs. Rochester and her son. I thought 
perhaps they might be distantly related, but 
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I asked no questions, and they vouchsafed 
no explanation. 

But I felt a strong interest in the beautiful 
stranger, and her daily visits to my chamber 
were always anticipated by me with feelings 
of the liveliest pleasure. And as I became 
more acquainted with the inner beauty 
which distinguished her even more than the 
outward, I did not wonder that Hugh Roch¬ 
ester loved to sit beside her and gaze down 
into the sweet face which seemed to have 
caught the happiness of the immortals. 

As for myself, I must soon leave this pleas¬ 
ant seclusion, and go out into the world once 
more to earn my bread. Tills necessity stim¬ 
ulated me for a time, though parhaps in the 
end it retarded my recovery. Through the 
exertions of Dr. Rochester, my little stock 
of worldly goods had been given up by the 
proprietors of the hotel where I had boarded 
previous to tuy entombment, and thus I was 
possessed of my plain though comfortable 
wardrobe, and a few dollars in money. 

I had decided in my own mind to apply 
for a situation in one of the suburban schools; 
for I did not wish to go back to my old post, 
to meet the curious questions of those I had 
once known. This was only morbid sensi¬ 
tiveness; but they believed me dead and 
buried, and I was content that their belief 
might continue unshaken. I spoke to Mrs. 
Rochester of iny intentions, but she offered 
no suggestions, only smiling, she said, quietly; 

“I will speak to Hugh about it; but I do 
not tbiuk you will leave us yet.” 

I did not contradict her, but my mind was 
made up. That very evening I went down 
to the library for a book I had left there 
a week before, and entering the room softly, 
I went up to the table for the volume. While 
I was searching for it, these words fell on 
my ear: 

“ But, my dearest Isabel, what am I to do 
without you? Think how long you leave 
me l” 

I turned in thf direction of the voice, and 
saw Dr. Rochester and Isabel Ray standing 
at the south window. His arms were folded 
around her, ami his lips touched her fore¬ 
head. She smiled gayly into his face. 

“Don't look so sour, Hugh. Shall I not 
be as much yours when away from you as I 
am now? 5 

I did not wait to hear his answer. I fled 
from the place like a guilty thing, and hur¬ 
ried up to my chamber. What was all this 
to me? If Hugh Rochester had won Isabel 


Ray, it was no concern of mine, except to 
wish them joy, and be thaukful that God 
had given so noble a man so good a wife! 
But shall I confess that it took the whole 
night—the whole lonesome, sleepless night 
—to reason myself into calmness? Shall I 
confess that my pillow was wet with tears, 
shed on this very consummation, which as 
Dr. Rochester’s sincere friend I ought to have 
been gratified for? 

Moreover, I decided that I had best leave 
the hall without delay, and take rooms at 
some cheap boarding-house until I could ob¬ 
tain something to do. I could not think of 
taxing the generosity of these kind friends 
any longer. I had arrived at this conclusion 
before I went down in the morning, and at 
the earliest opportunity I spoke of it to Mrs. 
Rochester. But she was busy In receiving 
the farewell speeches of her guests, for it 
seemed their visit was at an end, and their 
carriages waited at the door, therefore she 
gave me little heed, only saying: 

“Be a good girl to-day, Victorine, and play 
housekeeper until sundown. I am going to 
accompany Isabel to the city, and shall not 
return until evening. Then we will talk over 
this romantic scheme of yours.” 

They were all gone at last, and I was left 
alone in the great house, saving the deni¬ 
zens of the kitchen. I packed up my effects 
ready for removal; and then throwing on 
my hood and shawl, I thought I would go 
down to a stable at a little distance and be¬ 
speak a carriage to convey me to R— on 
the morrow. I had fixed on R-as a suit¬ 

able place on account of its numerous 
schools, and because I had heard that one 
could live there very cheaply. There was a 
bright fire In the sitting-room, for the day 
was clear and cold, and the ruddy glow of 
the grate attracted tne to warm my fingers 
as I went along. I stood there, sunning my¬ 
self in the genial warmth, when some one 
spoke my name. 

“ Victorine, where are you going?” 

Dr. Rochester stepped out of the embras¬ 
ure of a window and came towards me. 

“ O, it is you! 1 had supposed you in the 
city,” I said. 

“No; I am having a holiday. Dr. March 
visits my patients to-day. I bad to be here 
to say farewell to ray guests. But where are 
you going? You have notauswered me.” 

“ I was going out, sir.” 

“ That is evident from yonr toilet; but did 
you not know that the wind blows down 
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from the Arctic regions, and the cold is in¬ 
tense? You don’t put your head outside 
thesedoors to-day. Miss Wilde. "No, madam V* 

“Dr. Rochester,” I said, quietly, “I am 
go'.ng out so bespeak a carriage to take me 

to R- to-morrow. I am hoping that I 

can get a situation there in one of the 
schools. The cold will not hinder me from 
going out. I must get inured to it; for you 
know I shall get precious little care when I 
again assume the teacher’s gown and rod.” 

I tried to speak playfully as he had done, 
but the stem reality of the hard life before 
me rose up iu so forbidding an aspect that 
my tones grew sad, and I feared there were 
tears in my eyes almost ready to fall. 

“ Rut wherefore the necessity of your en- 
teringupon those duties again, Victorine?” 

“ I am poor, Dr. Rochester, and the poor 
toil. It was God’s command that they should 
do so.” 

“And so you would exile yourself from us, 
Victorine, and go out to struggle with the 
world, unsheltered, unprotected? This is 
not woman’s nature.” 

“You are correct, sir; it is not woman’s 
nature to lore the strife and harshness of 
the bfcsiness world, and in such a life she 
has no happiness, save that which consists 
in the knowledge that she has done the best 
she could. But is it not nobler to labor for 
bread than to sit in idleness with folded 
hands, and eat at the table of a stranger?” 

“Perhaps; we will not argue the point 
But you will not go oat to-day, Victorine, 
for all of that The air is too cold, and it 
will be too lonesome for me all alone.” 

He was taking off my bonnet and shawl 
as he spoke, and having laid them away, he 
wheeled the sofa up to the tire, seated me on 
it, and took the place by my side. 

“ Victorine, ’ he said, regarding me in a 
way which sent the blood hot to my cheeks, 
“why need you go away? The house i3 
large enough for us all, and our love Is broad 
enough to shelter a wee thing like you. Why 
need you go?” 

“ Because I should be doing right I can¬ 
not be dependent on any one; and still 
heavier would press the obligation if I was 
dependent on those on whom I have no 
claim.” 

“You have thought me proud a hundred 
times, Victorine—I have read aa much in 
your looks—yet I am not too proud to be a 
dependent—and a very humble one at 
that!” 


“You, Dr. Rochester? Wealthy and 
fashionable! You?” 

“Even I, little girt” 

“ Upon whom, may I ask?" 

“Upon yourself.” 

“And for what?” 

“ Your love, Victorine Wilde; and without 
it I am nothing.” 

He had taken both my hands, but I 
snatched them away, and sprang up glowing 
With indignation. 

“Dr. Rochester, you are forgetting Miss 
Bay. I had thought you an honest man 1” 

“ Forgetting Isabel ? Why, may I inquire?” 

He had risen, also. I could not speak. 
Shame, grief anil anger kept me silent He 
gazed steadily into my troubled face, while 
slowly a light broke over his countenance. 

“Did you not know that Isabel is my 
mother’s child by a second marriage? My. 
mother is Mrs. Ray, not Mrs. Rochester, for 
thus I noticed you address her, and singu¬ 
larly enough, we have never corrected your 
natural mistake. Isabel is my half-sister, 
and the adopted child of my mother’s only 
brother. Colonel Hunsdon, who, being him¬ 
self childless, begged the privilege of having 
Isabel to educate as his own. In a few days 
she is to be married to an estimable young 
man, and that is why I so keenly felt her 
departure. She is about to belong to some¬ 
body else, and her brother will be only a 
secondary object in her heart.” 

He sat down again, and drew me to his 
side. 

“ You do not love Chester Hartwell. Give 
me your heart that it may be in safe keep¬ 
ing” 

“ It is already yours.” 

The simple declaration seemed to satisfy 
him; and thus Hugh Rochester and I were 
betrothed. 

Mrs. Ray gave her full consent; things 
had come to pass just as she had hoped, she 
said. She was more than content with her 
son’s choice, and urged raeHo name an early 
day which was to give her another daughter. 
We were united the first day of the year, 
and my new liappy life, as his companion 
and friend, began. It has been to me an ex¬ 
istence of calm sweet peace. Hugh is ail 
that the most exacting woman could require, 
and God helping me I will ever be to him 
the tender faithful wife which he so richly 
deserves! 

You ask me if I ever met Chester Hart¬ 
well? Alas! yes, aud under what painful 
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circumstances! His wife—the beautiful 
Blanche—became infatuated with a French 
adventurer, and an elopement was proposed 
by the unprincipled villain. By some means, 
Mr. Hartwell was informed of the projected 
flight, and at the railroad dtpot where the 
guilty pair were to set out for New York, he 
met Carlos Beauvais, his wife’s seducer. 
High words ensued. Mr. Hartwell demand¬ 
ed his wife—Carlos refused—they came to 
blows, and Carlos drew a pistol and shot Mr. 
Hartwell iu the side. Carlos was arrested, 


but afterwards, through some quibble of the 
law, he was set at liberty, when he immedi¬ 
ately joined Blanche, and the two embarked 
for the continent. 

My husband dressed the wound of Mr. 
Hartwell, and by the sick man’s request I 
visited him. The wrong he had done me I 
had long ago forgiven; I had nothing to re¬ 
gret, and when the unfortunate gentleman 
died, his hands held in a tight grasp those 
of my husband and myself—held them to¬ 
gether. 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 

BY UESTEIl EAI1LE. 


May be you do not know Pliemie Dennis, 
Perhaps you have never had her hanging on 
your arm, with her great liquid eyes looking 
up trustfully into yours, anti her red-ripo 
mobile lips making the music you loved best 
on earth, 

I have. More than that. I have held her 
in my arms. I have listened to her soft voice 
uttering the words, “ Stephen, I love you.” 
I have felt the divine ecstasy of knowing that 
she owned herself mine. I have listened to 
the night winds cooing her name; to the 
birds twittering it to each other; to the great 
velvety humble-bees, droning it drowsily; and 
I loved them every one for her sake. Bocauso 
she seemed to me to bo in harmony with all 
animated nature. I loved all animated 
nature through her. Because she was fond 
of observing rock and ledge, and curiously- 
colored pebbles with a pretty pretence of 
being wise in mineralogy, I studied these 
things that I might not fall behind her in 
knowledge. 

Because she loved to talk of art and artists 
—of Church, and Bicrstadt, and Merle, and 
Ilaulbach, I spent a large fraction of my 
fortune in pictures, and supplied my reading 
table liberally with art journals and art 
studies, in order not to be found wanting 
when she talked of these things, 1 was a 
rough, unformed, uncultured countryman 
when I began to know her. I vowed that I 
would make myself a fit associate for one of 
her dainty, {esthetic tastes. And in this I 
trust I have not fallen below the mark. It 
was after the breaking up of my old country 
home, and my coming to live with Aunt Izali 
in Gaywold, where also the Dennises resided, 
that I became engaged to Fhemie. My hap¬ 
piness at that time defies the power of utter¬ 
ance. Any description bordering upon the 
truth would be accounted a lover’s rhapsody, 
extravagant and over-wrought. 

Yet after ami notwithstanding all this, we 
quarrelled. Pliemie and I became estranged. 
Let me think how it began. It was all about 
an artist, Rosmo Loudigan. lie came to 
Gaywold for the pursuit of his art. He set 
up a studio and adorned it with casts and 
studies—the latter execrable in my opinion, 
lie talked nimbly of the “ elear-obscure ” and 
the modern school of genre pieces—of Bellows, 


and Bicrstadt and Rosa Bonheur, of distance, 
and color, and light and shade, but for all 
that I pronounced him a sham artist. I said 
as much to Pliemie and that was the begin¬ 
ning of our quarrel. 

She declared that, in her opinion, Rosmo 
Loudigan was divine, and his pieces heavenly. 

I intimated with perfect good-nature, that 
it was a womanly foible to be sweet on hand¬ 
some artists. 

She retorted quickly that it was a mascu¬ 
line foible to own no merit unless it were 
one’s own. 

I remarked that, if it suited her, I would 
own Loudigan to bo all the old masters, and 
several of the new, combined in one master. 

She replied that she did not choose to 
listen to moekery of her friends. 

Enter Rosmo Loudigan here, with his 
eternal smile and his handsome countenance 
—he was handsome, confound him, and had 
much the advantage of myself in that—and 
his mincing manners and persistent palaver 
about art. 

Phemie expressed her delight at seeing 
him. You would have thought he was her 
brother, so glad did she appear. If he had 
really been her brother, I might have shared 
in her enjoyment perhaps. As lie was not, I 
did not like it, and that my manner openly 
showed. Phetnie’s showed ns plainly that 
she did not care whether I liked it or not, I 
bore it as long as I could, and then went home 
feeling aggrieved and angry. But my peace¬ 
ful home had no charms for me. If it had 
been less peaceful I conhl have endured it 
better. *1 was In a savage mood and panted 
for battle. I could not fight with Aunt Izali, 
for she was one of the most peaceable souls 
living; nor with Mrs, Beckwick, an interest¬ 
ing widow and orphan of fifty-five, whom, in 
consideration of her homeless state, my aunt 
had adopted, installing her as nominal house¬ 
keeper, but in point of fact as dictatress over 
the family. A battle with Mrs. Beckwick 
would have been a serious affair. She was 
“ a gritty piece,” and if it were once begun 
would have felt herself bound to keep up a 
domestic row for an Indefinite length of time. 
Panting as I was for battle, I did not care 
about enlisting for life. Consequently I for¬ 
bore to attack Mrs. Beckwick. 
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But I could not stay at home in quiet. So 
I strolled back to Dingle Nook—Phcmie’s 
residence—and paced back and forth before 
the house, eyeing it as if I were a professional 
and contemplated breaking in. The candles 
\ycrc still lit in the parlor {or the gas—it is 
all one), and the stars in the calm azure sky. 
I did not think much about the stars, but I 
cursed the gas up hill and down, for it re¬ 
vealed, shadowed upon the curtain, two forms 
in close proximity—those of Phemie Dennis 
and Bosmo Londigan. I began to wish that 
I had outstayed that infernal artist, no mat¬ 
ter at what cost of endurance. It was past 
eleven when I saw him come down the steps 
and go away. A little afterwards Phemie 
opened the front door and stood outside a 
moment, looking up at the starlit sky. I ran 
up to speak to her. I had better have kept 
away, but a lover tried as I had been that 
night, is not apt to take counsel of discretion 
in his actions, 

Phemie gave a little start at seeing me, 

“13 it you, Stephen ?” she asked. 

“Did you think it was Itosmo Lomligan 
comeback again?” I rotorted. “I think he 
has stayed quite long enough already.” 

“ Indeed. Perhaps you would like him to 
ask you how long he may stay when he comes 
again, as little girls do their mothers when 
they go visiting.” 

“ I3y no means. I have no desire to restrict 
the man’s freedom of action, and as for being 
a mother to him, I prefer not to undertake 
it.” 

“IIow unlucky for him I Are you going 
now? I was just on the point of locking up 
the house.” 

Tiie wind rustled her drapery a little as sho 
spoke, and I now saw that she held, among 
the folds of her dress, a picture. 

“ What is that? A sample of Loitdigun’s 
art?” I asked, putting out my hand for it. 

Phemie hesitated a moment and then gavo 
it to me. 

“What do you think of the likeness?” she 
inquired. 

I stepped inside and examined it by the 
light of Uie hall lamp. 

“To Mrs. Beckwick? I didn’t know 
Londigan' was acquainted with her. The 
hair is not quite wiry enough, and the chin 
should have been a grain more pointed 5 but 
upon the whole, I give Loudigan credit for 
having succeeded better than I believed him 
capable of doing.” 

Now I knew perfectly well that the sketch 


was taken for Phemie. It was not particu¬ 
larly well done, but thei-e certainly were 
points of resemblance. 

“ You are exceedingly complimentary,” she 
said. 

“Towards Mrs. Beckwick! I was not 
aware that I was. I wish you would let me 
show lier the picture. I’m sure she will feel 
highly flattered that Loudigan should have 
thought it worth while to draw her.” 

“That will do, Stephen Daly. Good¬ 
night.” 

After examining the picture I had stepped 
outside again, where also Phemie stood. She 
now retreated within the house and shut and 
locked the door. I had seen her eyes flash, 
as a shaft of light from the hall fell upon her 
face, and I knew that sho was thoroughly 
angry. There was no bluster, no shrillness 
of the voice, no scolding. Only that quick 
dismissal. I would gladly have stayed to 
make my peace if that had been possible. 
My anger bad all vanished at the sight of 
hers. But I was shut out—out into the 
outer darkness, as it seemed to me. I could 
only go homo and wait for the morrow’s 
reconciliation. That the morrow would bring 
reconciliation I doubted not for a moment. 
I was ready to make the amplest conces¬ 
sion and confession, and Phemie, I believed,* 
would be as ready to forgive as I to be 
forgiven. 

The following morning I went early to 
Dingle Nook. My heart was full of tender¬ 
ness and repentance. I had been thinking 
of all that Phemie had been to me. From a 
rude, uncultured mail she had made me 
something different from that, I trust. If I 
had 110 ’w the penetration to discover that 
Loudigan was no true artist, it was to her 
that I owed it. What did I not owe to her! 
The sweetest memories of my past, the dear¬ 
est hopes of my future were connected with 
her alone. With unutterable longings for 
the reestablishment of peace between us, I 
ran up the steps and rang the hell. No one 
came and I rang again. I waited a sufficient 
length of time, but still no one came. I 
stepped back and saw that all the shutters 
were closed. The stillness of desertion was 
about the house. While I was considering in 
a dazed sort of way wlint this could mean, a 
window was thrown open across the way, 
and a shrill voice called out: 

“You wont raise anybody there. Mrs. 
Dennis and her granddaughter, and that 
artist chap that’s been staying round here, 
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^cnt off bright and early this very morning.” 

“ Where linvo they gone ?” • 

“ 't'lieir Bridget said something about its 
being to Europe, but laud if I know. They 
alnt coining back again very soon, anyway.” 

You have heard, I suppose, of jumping out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. The jump iu 
the present case was quite involuntary on my 
part, but its results were none the less scorcli- 
big, on that account. If I could only have 
been vrt\oV»omtsty 

have borne it better; but, with my tender¬ 
ness for tier all awake, I could do nothing hut 
grieve. For a few days I lived upon the hope 
of hearing from her soon. I thought slio 
could not go and leave mo without sending 
back a word of explanation. I was weak 
enough to shiver and tremble at the daily 
coining of the mail carrier, and I sometimes 
shirked tlio looking over of my mail for a 
half hour after it was brought, dreading 
almost equally to hear or not to heat- from 
piiemic. 1 hit when a month had gone by, 
mid no letter from her been received, I ceased 
to look for news from her. Night shut ill 
upon my soul—an endless night, I thought it 
must be. Some men drown their grief in 
the wineciip or at the gaming-hoard. I had 
never formed a taste for these indulgences, 
and they bad no allurement for me now. I 
shunned society for the spaco of six mouths. 
Good Aunt Izaii vexed her peaceful soul 
about mo, fearing that 1 had become, or was 
fast becoming, the victim of aberration of 
mind. Sirs. Bcckwiek attempted to consti¬ 
tute herself a feminine Cerberus, dogging my 
heels if I went out, confiscating my firearms, 
and sedulously keeping ropes and halters out 
of Illy way. My drawers, I doubt not, were 
daily searched for arsenic, prussic acid, or 
other deadly drugs. When I first became 
aware of the espionage to which I was sub¬ 
jected, it amused mo greatly, and I laughed 
wwwz VniHi 'i \iau fione tor months. 

I suppos® ">y mirth somuied strangely. Per¬ 
haps the organs exercised thereby had grown 
a little stiff from disuse. Aunt Izaii believ¬ 
ing, good soul, that it was the breaking out of 
madness, fell upon her knees and began to 
pray, beseeching Ileaven that my dethroned 
reason might bo restored, anil I “ ho clothed 
and in my right miml;” to which petition 
Mrs. Bcckwiek appended a sounding “ amen.” 

“ Now, auntie,” I said, when she bad done, 
“suppose you pray next for Mrs. Bcckwiek, 
that she may have grace given her to mind 
tier own business.” 


At this Aunt Izaii looked me full in the 
face, and presently began to smile. 

don’t believe the boy is crazy any more 
than I am,” she declared. 

“ To the best of my knowledge, I am not.” 

“Gracious saints! And wo have been so 
frightened about you. Are you sure you 
arc really yourself?” 

“ I never felt less like anybody else in my 
life.” 

“ 'UhaiA'iStejjMiw YvkSy w\S over. Anil yon 
don’t mean to kilt yourself, after all?” 

“ >'al unless you and Mrs. Bcckwiek drive 
me to it, by always acting as if you thought I 
was going to.” 

After that I was allowed unlimited freedom 
of action. Without doubt, the shock of know¬ 
ing that my sanity had been suspected had 
done mo good. I became less a recluse from 
that date, and, the ice being broken, got 
back, after a lime, my old society habits. 
Aunt Izah’s delight was pleasant to see; hut 
Mrs. Bcckwiek was far from showing any 
undue gratification. 

I don’t know how it happened that I fell 
into Hie habit of talking a good deal with 
Clara Knoedlor, and of escorting, lmr on ejl 
occasions when she needed an escort. Clara 
was not beautiful, but quiet and sensible. 
The fast women of our sot wearied me with 
their eternal tropes and epigrams, their un¬ 
ceasing efforts to appear diverting, their tire¬ 
less assaults upon my organ of astonishment. 
Clara did not so beleaguer me. She was sim¬ 
ple, unaffected, friendly. Then, except ill 
her sweet womanliness, there was little about 
her to remind me of Plicmie. So I was in¬ 
sensibly comforted by tier friendliness. I 
never thought what construction would be 
put upon my attentions by others, until 
Aunt Izah one day took it upon lierself to 
commend my choice. 

“ I have always liked Clara Knoedlor,” slid 
said, " a, <d d don't care how soon my hoy 
brings her hero for my blessing.” 

1 * put, auntie, I believe it is not custjinary 
for a young man to bring home all his lady 
friends for a blessing, though I have no doubt 
that Clara would he grateful for yours.” 

“ I did not speak,” said Aunt Izaii, meekly, 
“ because I wished to urge you into giving mo 
your confidence. But as you will have all 
that belongs to mo sometime, and will, I 
hope, bring your wife here when you arc 
married, I thought I might tell you, after 
hearing about it from Mrs. Knoedlor, how 
poartily I approve.” 
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“And pray, what have you heard from Mrs. 
Knoedler?” 

“ That you arc going to marry Clara.” 

0 Phcmie, Phonic! O my love, my dar¬ 
ling,” I involuntarily moaned aloud, on hear¬ 
ing tliis. 

Aunt Izali put back my hair, and stood 
over me, combing it with her fingers. I could 
see that she was shaken with grief and sym¬ 
pathy, almost beyond control. That X had 
made a fool of myself, I was fully aware, and 
greatly ashamed on that account. I soon 
began speaking lightly, in the hope of coun¬ 
teracting the impression my involuntary ut¬ 
terance would naturally leave. 

“So you approve of Clara Knoedler, 
auntie?” 

“If it should ho for my boy’s happiness,” 
she doubtfully admitted. 

“And Mrs. Knoedler tells you that I am to 
marry her daughter?” 

“ I certainly understood her so. She may 
not have said those very words.” 

Here was a state of affairs not at all to my 
liking. Perhaps Clara, loo, was looking to¬ 
wards marriage as the goal of our friendship. 
The idea was appalling, llow careless I had 
been. But after considering the subject fur- 
theV, it became in a measure disarmed of its 
terrors. Phcmie was to me as if she did not 
exist. I had a strong regard for Clara. She 
never grated upon my sensibilities. Our 
tastes were harmonious. The household over 
which she presided would be well-ordered 
and homelike. Perhaps Mrs. Ktioedler’s 
declaration, though a little premature, might 
yet prove itself true. leaving Phcmie out of 
the account—ah me, Phcmie l—there was no 
woman I would so willingly marry as Clara 
Knoedler. 

Thinking this, I made ready for a party 
given by the Kuocdlers. I was late in arriv¬ 
ing, and the ample parlors were nearly filled 
when I entered, I pressed my way through 
the crowd, to pay my respects to the hostess 
and her daughter. Clara was talking with a 
lady graceful in figure and elegantly attired, 
whose face was turned from mo at first. But 
a change of her position revealed to me Phe- 
mie Dennis. Some one at my elbow spoke 
to me just then, and I compelled myself to 
give heed. When I looked again, Phemic’s 
place beside Clara was vacant. I glanced 
hastily around, but did not see her. 

How the first hour of that evening passed 
I do not know. Some faint impressions I 
have of having striven for an unnatural 


mirth, which gave rise to a remark overheard 
by myself, that “Stephen Daly must lmvo 
been tarrying too long at the winccup.” I 
was often near Phcmie, but we did not fairly 
meet until, later in the evening, 1 saw her 
pass out of the dancing-room into the conser¬ 
vatory, I seemed to be irresistibly drawn to 
follow her. I shall always aver that my doing 
so was not of my own will, though what the 
compelling agency was I am unable to state. 
She was standing over some lantanas, glossy¬ 
leaved and golden with bloom, when 1 placed 
myself before her, 

“Phcmie!” 

She looked up with a start, and grew a 
shade paler, I fancied. 

“Or Is it Mrs. Loudigan whom I address?” 

She turned away without a wbrd. She 
seemed to grope for her way, as if in darkness, 
and, putting out her hand, struck down a 
flower-pot, which came to the floor with a 
crash. I raised the broken flower-stalk—a 
queenly fuchsia, but in sad plight now. 

“ See what havoc yon have made,” I said. 
“ Do you prey only upon hearts and flowers, 
or does your spite extend to all created 
things?” 

“ You think Clara Knoedler will regret the 
loss of her plant. Perhaps you can console 
her, however.” 

“I fear not. O Phcmie, Phcmie! That 
you and I should have met like ibis.” 

“ What sort of meeting could you expect 
after—” 

“After your going away with Rosmo Lou¬ 
digan, do you mean?” 

“ What!” 

“ You went away with him, did you not?” 

“ No.” 

“ I was told that you did, and he certainly 
disappeared from Gay wold on the clay that 
you left.” 

“I think—I am sure now—that ho did go 
on the same train with us. I had forgotten 
it at first. Was that why you did not an¬ 
swer my note ?” 

“I received no note from you.” 

“What! Not the one I sent to your aunt’s 
house, explaining that a telegram from my 
father had summoned grandma and myself to 
meet him in New York that day, in order to 
sail with him the following morning for 
Europe?” 

“ I received no such note.” 

“But the boy whom I sent with it, told me 
that he had certainly delivered it to Mrs. 
Beck wick.” 
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“Mrs. Beckwick? all!” 

“A lady so much resembling myself,” said 
Phemle, smiling faintly, “that my picture 
has been mistaken for hem.” 

“O my" darling, that was wicked perversity 
on my part.” 

“ I knew it was, and forgave it after a little 
consideration, for I was aware that I had 
lieen acting perversely too. I asked I.ondi- 
gau for the sketch, and meant to give it to 
you tor a peace-otto:tug, I v.m ghu\—though 
they came too late—that we have had these 
explanations. We can at least part as friends 
now.” 

“ Too late ? part ?” 

“ I must not roh Clara of her lover.” 

“ My darling, I am no woman’s lover but 
yours.I never have been, I never slmll he. 
Clara anil I are excellent friends, but thcro 
has been no word of love between us. On 


my part there is nothing to hinder the old 
relations being resumed, Is there anything 
on yours?” 

Her answer I need not record. At present 
she Is iny wife, and Mrs. Beckwick no longer 
holds the position of dictatress in our house¬ 
hold. Being charged with the suppression of 
Pheinio’s note, she made confession of the 
same, giving as a reason, that she knew if 
Phemio Dennis came theve to live, she (.Mrs. 
lieckwick) would have to march. I com¬ 
mended her penetration, and advised her¬ 
ns Pheinic was certainly coming there to live 
very soon—to march in haste. 

Mrs. Beckwick took my advice. Aunt 
Izali transferred the blessing she had in re- 
servo for Clara to l’hcmie. Clara professed 
Herself rejoiced at the reconciliation between 
iny old love and myself, and is now the true 
friend of both. 
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A MONTH IN STATE PRISON. 

Why I went in, and why X came out • 

BY 11. QUAD, OF TUB MICHIGAN FKESS. 


Did you ever hear of the Colby murder? 
Perhaps not, although the facts in regard to 
it were published far and wide, and the large 
ieward offered for the detection of the mur¬ 
derer, as well as other circumstances con¬ 
nected with the case, gave it notoriety 
throughout the whole West. 

A handsomer girl than handsome Nellie 
Colby was never seen in Georgetown. I say 
Georgetown, because I intend to conceal the 
real name of the place, acting upon the 
request of at least two individuals who were 
chief actors in the sad drama. 

A tall, red-cheeked, black-eyed girl, with 
tresses which a romancer would call raven, 
with pearly teeth and little white hands, a 
form lithe and graceful, a voice soft and 
sweet as the soug of a bird—was it any won¬ 
der that the old, the young and the middle- 
aged of Georgetown said, “ God bless Nellie 
Colby!” whenever she appeared? And she 
was not praised entirely for her beauty. 
She was as good as she was lovely, the wealth 
of her father, Richard Colby, allowing her to 
give rein to her desire to aid and assist the 
worthy unfortunate, and to bring sunshine 
to dozens of homes in her own and neigh¬ 
boring towns which were far more used to 
the black shadows of poverty and degrada¬ 
tion. Richard Colby was a retired merchant, 
living in a fine mansion just outside of 
Georgetown. His wife had long been dead, 
and all his love was given to Nellie, his only 
child. Her request was law to him, and her 
presence was his only enjoyment. No fa¬ 
ther's love could be stronger, and no daugh¬ 
ter ever proved herself more worthy of a 
parent’s affection and indulgence. 

So much for the family. It would have 
been strange if handsome Nellie Colby had 
had uo suitors. She had them almost with¬ 
out number. The leading lawyer of George¬ 
town, the banker over at K-•, the minister 

who had arrived shortly before from Middle- 
ville, and I can’t tell you how many more, 
were only too anxious to hear the word 
which shoiild give them Nellie Colby for a 
wife. So much adulation might have worked 
to alter a nature less generous, pure, confid¬ 


ing and upright, but Nellie’s noble qualities 
shone out the better for her many social 
trials. Firmly, but iu a manner which did 
not wound again the wounded heart, she 
told the clergyman, and the lawyer, and the 
banker, that she bad no desire to leave her 
father, or to break in upon the routine which 
was his happiness, and they went away feel¬ 
ing more than ever before that the girl had 
a heart found only once in years. 

But was there ever a woman who could 
turn every one away? whose heart could not 
be made to tremble at some one's tender ex¬ 
pressions? Pshaw! Think of me, almost 
an old man, three or four children playing 
and whooping about me as I write, and a 
quiet wife sitting over in the corner with her 
needle—think of me writing a love story! 
The more especially, as I long ago learned 
that success in my profession was greatly en¬ 
hanced by one’s quickly learning to steel 
one’s heart against the power of money and 
the wiles of a handsome woman. 

But in this case I am the historian as well 
as one of the actors, and I must not inter¬ 
rupt myself. 

Well, there came a day when Nellie Col¬ 
by's heart could not find words to dismiss a 
suitor—could not or did not wish to. It 
was not a clergyman, banker cr lawyer, this 
time—it was handsome Earl Temple. Com¬ 
ing to Georgetown a year before, he had put 
out a modest little sign over the door of his 
office, bearing the words, « E. Temple, Phy¬ 
sician and Surgeon,” and thus proceeded to 
make the acquaintance of every man, woman 
and child in Georgetown who would take 
a kind “good-morning,” or desired to feel 
the grip of a hand which had never yet 
wronged a human being. No one knew 
much about the new-comer, except that he 
had but little money, was exceedingly gener¬ 
ous with what he bad, and that Georgetown 
was altogether too healthy a location to make 
the sign over the door return more than 
enough to foot the weekly bill of the buxom 
landlady around the corner. True there 
was a legend that Earl Temple came of a 
good family, that he had wealthy parents 
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somewhere in tlie East, that he was a young 
man of talent and education, and had es¬ 
tablished himself at Georgetown from an 
ambitious desire to win a name and a place 
among people by his own unaided efforts. 
But village legends seldom have any founda¬ 
tion to build on, arid in time the people of 
the town forgot all about what Earl Temple 
had been, ami loved and respected him for 
what lie was. 

Tlie re was no sickness at the Colby man¬ 
sion, and people at last began to wonder 
what drew the handsome doctor up the 
shady avenue so often. If any one really 
doubted at first, there was no longer any 
cause to doubt after a time. When Nellie 
passed through the village leaning upon the 
doctor's arm, or he drove her and her father 
long rides into the beautiful country, the 
gossips put this and that together, and 
Dame Humor said that Nellie Colby would 
one day be Mrs. Earl Temple. No one was 
prepared to say that the “ match ” was not a 
good one, that Earl would not prove a de¬ 
voted husband and a filial son-in-law, and 
when the question was settled, it was satis¬ 
factorily settled. 

It is not for me to say how handsome 
Ternpie won the girl’s heart—how Mr. Colby 
one day joined their hands and blessed 
them, how happy every one felt around the 
big mansion—for this formed no part of the 
task which I undertook several weeks after 
the gossips knew that the marriage day had 
been set. 

There came another stranger to George¬ 
town one day, one who did not receive the 
-generous welcome extended to Earl Temple. 
He was a tail dark-haired man, perhaps a 
little flashily dressed, with a proud aristo¬ 
cratic bearing, which looked more like des¬ 
potism to the simple people of the village, 
and lie took great pains that the information 
should speedily go abroad that he was ex¬ 
tremely wealthy. He gave his name as 
Arthur Kingston, but subsequent events 
proved that he could have given a dozen 
others without seriously impairing his ready 
stock of aliases. One of the first acquaint¬ 
ances which Kingston made was Earl Tem¬ 
ple. Ee dropped into the office, hoped that 
Earl would assist him in cultivating the 
friendship of other citizens, as he intend¬ 
ed to make the place his future home, and 
the two were soon quite good friends. If 
Earl had stopped to ask himself if he prized 
the acquaintance of the stranger, he would 


have immediately answered “no” There 
can be nothing more than seeming friend¬ 
ship between an open generous nature and 
one which tries to shield itself behind a man¬ 
tle of icy dignity, throwing off the reserve 
once in a while to let the presence of a vil¬ 
lain be seen. Earl was not one to refuse an 
extended hand, or to withhold a kind word 
and a smile in reply, and so it came about 
that Kingston was seed much in his com 
pauy. 

“The man has no business among us,’’ 
growled a citizen and a firm friend of Earl’s 
one day when the two were canvassing tlx 
stranger’s characteristics. “If lie has anj 
money, why don’t he exhibit it? And if hi 
intends to erect a largo manufactory is 
Georgetown and settle among us, why don’t 
he commence operations? He gets strange 
letters, goes to the city frequently, and once 
or twice I have seen him in the company of 
men whose faces would convict them of 
murder in any court.” 

“Some judge Kingston too harshly, my 
friend,” replied Earl. “ I admit that there 
is something about him which repels me, 
even when I try to be sociable, and that his 
looks and his actions are against him. Still, 
one is not to blame that nature gave him a 
pair of wicked eyes and the appearance of a 
prowling tiger. I do not wish his friendship, 
neither would I offend him until convinced 
that our suspicions have some foundation.” 

You may easily guess that Kingston was 
not long in ascertaining how matters stood 
at the Colby mansion, and that soon he be¬ 
came a visitor there himself. He called with¬ 
out imitation, solely on business, he said. 
Mr. Colby was the owner of a water-power 
which Kingston was anxious to purchase, 
in pursuance of bis intention to erect a large 
manufactory which would add greatly to the 
business and wealth of the village. He had, 
he stated, many thousands of dollars lying 
idle, and would cheerfully pay Mr. Colby a 
high prjpe for the power in question. 

Mr. Colby received the stranger in his 
usual urbane manner, and promised him the 
water-power at his own figures. Kingston 
wished to delay a few days, until he could 
advise with his friends; and when he left he 
received an invitation to call again and talk 
the matter over further. He did not, on liis 
first visit, secure even a sight of handsome 
Nellie, but at the second call, it so happened 
that Mr. Colby was out, and Nellie was 
obliged to receive and entertain the stranger. 
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When Kingston left the house, it was with 
the determination to make Nellie his wife. 
He cared little for what the father might say, 
or the girl think. In his heart he resolved 
that if she would not accept him she should 
never marry Earl Temple. 

Earl heard of the visit, of course, and from 
that hour he was no longer seen in the com¬ 
pany of the stranger. In fact, It seemed as 
if both purposely shunned each other. But 
Earl was not jealous. He had no cause to 
be. A handsomer face and a better address 
than that of the stranger would have been 
needed to even start the tongue of a single 
gossip. Nellie's feeling was that of dislike 
and fear, and she hoped that the call would 
not be repeated. 

Yet Kingston came again and again. Reg¬ 
ularly each afternoon he strolled up to the 
mansion, consulted Mr. Colby about the wa¬ 
ter-power, and finally grew so bold as to drop 
all talk of that subject and ask for Nellie, 
who never appeared in sight during his stay. 
Earl often encountered him at the house, 
but nothing occurred to create an open 
breach for two or three weeks, and then the 
difficulty grew to be a serious one. Earl had 
been called into the country to see a patient, 
and Kingston made liis usual afternoon call 
upon the Colbys. The father, who was not 
feeling well, was enjoying a nap, and Nellie 
sat in the shade of a tree growing at the mar¬ 
gin of a miniature lake a few rods back of 
the mansion. Kingston found her there, and 
coolly took a seat beside her. 

u Sit still, pretty one—don’t fly away in 
such a hurry he exclaimed, as Nellie rose 
to her feet with something like resentment 
visible iu her eyes. 

“ Your conduct is very strange, as well as 
insulting,” she replied. And the red roses 
came to her cheeks to make her look more 
beautiful in liis eyes. 

“Old friends needn’t be so precise and par¬ 
ticular that they can’t sit together and talk 
love in the shade,” retorted the man, laugh¬ 
ing in an impudent way. “Come, sit down 
here, ray dear, and let us arrange for the 
wedding!” 

Nellie was yards away before he finished 
the sentence, but as he rose up, she returned 
in company with Earl Temple. Hot words 
passed between the two men, a blow was 
Btruck, and Kingston went reeling to the 
ground. 

u I will have a life for this 1” he hissed, as 
he recovered his feet and stood for a mo¬ 


ment; but he turned and left the grounds 
without further demonstrations. 

That he was a villain there could be no 
longer any doubt; and while Earl accepted 
Nellie’s warning to beware of his personal 
safety, she agreed that her father should 
know of the transaction, and Kingston should 
be forbidden the house in future. 

Thateveuing the stranger departed for the 
city, saying that he would return on the 
third day. On the third day, soon after noon, 
3Ir. Colby received a telegram from a neigh¬ 
boring town, saying that a relative of his was 
seriously ill, and wished to see him and his 
daughter. Both were ready to go, when 
some business affair detained the father, and 
Nellie went on alone, he promising to follow 
on the next morning. 

That night a fearful tragedy was enacted 
at Colby House. At eight o'clock, as sworn 
to by several of the servants, Earl Temple 
came to ask after Nellie, and finding her 
gone, remained until a quarter to nine, chat¬ 
ting with Mr. Colby in the library. At the 
subsequent trial the head-servant, William, 
testified that a few moments before Earl left 
he heard the master use the expressions. 

Begone, sir!” “Go away this moment!” 
accompanied by a stamp of the foot, as if the 
speaker were angry. He further testified 
that Earl displayed considerable confusion 
in his manner when leaving, but was free to 
confess that he might not have recalled the 
actions had it not been for the discovery 
made soon after, and the trial of the man for 
murder. At exactly a quarter to nine Earl 
left. William knew the exact moment, for 
he was just then winding the great-hall 
Clock. 

Fifteen minutes after, on going to the li¬ 
brary, William saw a terrible sight. Mr. 
Colby was lying at full length on the floor, 
blood pouring out from a broken skull and 
two knife wounds in the body; and the mas¬ 
ter’s heart had long before ceased to beat. 
A murder had been committed, and half aa 
hour afterwards every inhabitant of George¬ 
town was aware of the tragical event. A 
crowd surged up the avenue, surrounded the 
house, forced its way in to view the body and 
its surroundings, and for half an hour no one 
thought of the one who had committed the 
atrocious act. Then the constables made a 
show of searching, which amounted to noth¬ 
ing* and it was decided to send to the city 
for a detective to work the case out. The 
coroner empanelled a jury, the body was de- 
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posited in a coffin, Nelfie wa3 telegraphed to, 
and then a despatch called me to George¬ 
town. 

Seated in the office of the chief of police at 

C- at ten o’clock that evening, a boy 

came in with a despatch which the chief 
handed to me, remarking: 

w Here is a job for you. Colby, out at 
Georgetown, was murdered an hour ago. Go 
out on the half past ten train and see what 
you can do. The murderer has probably 
made his escape, but perhaps you can hit his 
trail.” 

Half an hour after I was whirling away 
towards the village, and arrived there at elev¬ 
en o’clock to find that the excitement had 
scarcely abated. It may not be so with other 
detectives, but in my case, the moment I 
hear of a murder or robbery I form in my 
mind au idea of the looks of the criminal. I 
am sometimes mistaken, I admit that, but 
have been correct so often as to surprise my 
friends, and lead them to believe that I dab¬ 
ble in spiritualism and receive unseen aid. 

Well, I formed an idea of how this mur¬ 
derer would look. Resting my head on the 
seat as I rode along, and closing my eyes, I 
called up a pretty perfect picture of Kings¬ 
ton. I had never seen the Colby mansion, 
but I pictured it out, even to counting the 
doors in the library, for the despatch had 
stated the room in which the murder took 
place. Library rooms in private mansions 
differ, of course, as to size, arrangement of 
cases, and so forth, but still there is a gen¬ 
eral similarity which would strike the eye of 
any detective. I made up my mind that 
money was the incentive; that the murder¬ 
er entered and departed through a door 
opening upon a veranda; that he was tall 
and dark, and that I should have an easy 
task to hunt him down. 

I had not yet found the officials of George¬ 
town, not having been ten minutes in the 
place, when I heard it shouted that the mur¬ 
derer had been caught, and pressed my way 
forward with the crowd to the jail to catch 
a view of Earl Temple. 

After introducing myself, the crowd was 
cleared out, and the two coustables sat down 
and related to me the most of what I have 
already told you. They gave me an account 
of Earl’s coming among them, narrated the 
appearance of Kingston, told me about the 
murder, the arrest of Temple, and then left 
the case in iny hands. Temple had been ar¬ 
rested only a few minutes before, as stated. 


He was not in the crowd at the mansion, 
was not to be seen when the constables 
searched, and might never have been sus¬ 
pected but for Kingston. The stranger had 
boldly charged the crime upon Earl, stating 
that he had seen him running along a back 
street at a fast gait, enter his office, lock the 
door, and then open it and rush out a few 
minutes after. No one credited the story at 
first, but finally, headed by Kingston, a 
crowd rushed to the little office; Earl was 
just coming out, pale, nervous, laboring un¬ 
der much excitement, and the constables 
took charge of him, while some of the men. 
searched the office. In a small closet they 
found a suit of clothing stained with blood, 
fresh blood—the blood of Richard Colby— 
and under the clothing was a blood-covered 
knife, which some one recollected to have 
seen in Earl’s possession. This was enough. 
Paying no heed to liis protestations, they led 
Temple away to jail, where I found him. I 
looked in at the prisoner, and saw him sob¬ 
bing like a child. Aware of my presence* 
he raised his face, and the moment I caught 
sight of it I would have wagered my life 
against a shilling that he was not the guilty 
party. More than this, I dared to tell him 
so, much to the amazement of the rural 
©fiLtera, who had no doubt of his'great guilt. 
Asking the prisoner to post me as to his 
movements since dark, he gave me a full ac¬ 
count of every moment of time. 

He had called at the mansion, had had a 
pleasant interview with Mr. Colby, and had 
departed at the time indicated without hav¬ 
ing his feelings disturbed in the least &a 
reaching the avenue he had encountered a 
person who wished him to visit a patient 
six miles in the country, and had just re¬ 
turned from the call and learned of the mur¬ 
der when arrested. He accounted for his 
confusion by saying that he was greatly 
shocked at the sad news, which looked rea¬ 
sonable enough. 

“ Who is this Kingston?” I asked of Earl, 
when he had concluded his statement “Is 
lie a tail, dark-skinned man, black hair, black 
eyes, and a long black goatee, who moves 
about like a prowling cat?” 

** Yes, that’s his photograph exactly1* 
replied Ned, rising up ia his excitement* 
“ Do you know him ?” 

I replied by telling him that I believed ia 
his innocence—rather strange for a detec¬ 
tive, I admit—and that I should at once set 
about searching for the guilty party. The 
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clothing and knife looked bad against Earl, 
but he stoutly declared that he had never 
seen the knife before, and that the suit was 
an old one which he no longer wore, and 
had hung up in the closet two months before. 

Taking one of the officers along, X made a 
midnight visit to the Colby mansion, greatly 
surprising William the servant at the readi¬ 
ness with which I found my way to the li¬ 
brary. Everything was as found when the 
murder was first known, except that the 
body had been removed to another room. 
There were the great blood stains on the car¬ 
pet, two chairs lying on the floor, blood on 
the writing-desk, and other evidences to 
show the thorough work of the murderer. 
Sending every one away, I took a more care¬ 
ful survey. There were just the number of 
doors which I had counted in my imagina¬ 
tion, and there was a door leading out on a 
veranda. Taking the lamp, I closely scanned 
the carpet, and from the spot where the body 
was found to the end of the veranda I found 
drops of blood here and there, to show that 
the murderer had escaped that way, carry¬ 
ing the knife in his hand. 

This was not the only discovery. Close to 
where the body had lain I found a bit of a 
bank note, a corner of a bill with the figure 
* 10 ” on it. 

“ Colby sat in that chair, at that desk, 
counting money, and the murderer tore this 
corner off when snatching at the pile of 
notes. Bobbery was his incentive in coming 
to the house, and the resistance of the old 
man resulted in his death.” 

Thus I soliloquized, and time showed that 
I was right Questioning William once 
more, I found that he was positive that Ear1 
passed through the hall on going out, and 
that no one had seen Kingston about the 
house or grounds during the evening, not 
even when the village crowd surged that 
way to view the body. This was all I could 
do at the house, and I went to the village to 
■work up something further in regard to the 
stranger. On reaching the hotel, I learned 
that Kingston was also in jail, having just 
been caught in the act of robbing a store. 
This was another excitement for the George¬ 
town people, and few citizens sought their 
beds that night. Ascertaining that the proofs 
against Kingston were strong enough to con¬ 
vict him, I deferred visiting him for a time. 

Early in the morning I rode out to see the 
family which Earl had visited, and was not 
disappointed to find that that part of his 


statement was perfectly true. Taking into 
account the hour of his departure from 
Georgetown, the stay at the house, and the 
time necessary to drive home, I saw that the 
prisoner had reasonably accounted for all 
his time. 

Returning to the village, I paid a visit to 
Temple’s office. Cases of burglary or theft 
were not numerous in the village, but yet I 
had been iuformed by the doctor that the 
windows of his office and the doors were 
fastened whenever he went out to be gone 
any length of time. X had examined the 
clothing, and found the garments, as he had 
stated, old and worn. I tried the front door, 
the two front windows, and then went 
around to the back door and the rear win¬ 
dow. The door was all right, locked fast, 
but I made a discovery at the window. I 
saw in a moment that it had been pried up, 
and there were marks of boot nails on the 
sill, to show that some one had effected his 
entrance to the office in this way. Was it 
Kingston ? I argued that it was. My the¬ 
ory was that he had broken into the office, 
obtained Earl’s clothing, made his way to 
the Colby mansion expecting to murder Col¬ 
by if not successful in obtaining booty in any 
other way, and after committing the deed, 
had returned and deposited the garments 
just where they were discovered by the 
crowd, as he had planned they should be. 

Hoping that I might be able to force some 
sort of confession from the man, I paid him 
a visit. He had thrown off his disguise as a 
gentleman of wealth and education, and ap¬ 
peared in his true character, that of a vil¬ 
lain. 1 set about my task by informing him 
who I was, and that I had plenty of proofs 
to convict him of the murder. He only 
laughed at me, and I saw by bis compressed 
lips and determined air that he bad made 
up his mind that no word of confession 
should pass his lips. 

“Drive ahead with your proofs, and see it 
you can make a case against me!” retorted 
he, when I had finished. “ I was caught in 
the store, and to save breath to Hie lawyers, 
shall admit it when placed on trial; but as 
to the murder, you are wasting your time.” 

Threats, coaxing, kind or hard words had 
no effect to alter his determination, and I 
went away disappointed. I was sure that he 
was the murderer, for I know something of 
what is passing in a man’s mind when I sit 
and study his face, but I had made a poor 
beginning to prove it 
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The Circuit Court was iu session, and on 
the third day after his arrest Earl Temple 
was formally arraigned on the charge of 
murder. The servant William testified as I 
have stated, and other servants affirmed 
their belief that the loud angry words used 
by Mr. Colby just before Earl left were ad¬ 
dressed to him. I only do the general pub¬ 
lic of Georgetown justice when I say that 
there was not a person in the place but had 
a hope that the prisoner would get clear; 
that is, if he was innocent, as all believed he 
was. The evidence was all circumstantial, 
but some of it was very strong, as, for in¬ 
stance, the blood-stained suit. And the tes¬ 
timony given as to Temple’s confusion when 
leaving the house was intended to injure 
him. 

I took the stand as a witness, and my tes¬ 
timony produced something of a sensation. 
I was positive that the murderer left the li¬ 
brary by the veranda door; that his real 
object was robbery; that any one could have 
donned Earl’s old suit and returned it as 
well as himself; and that the murder did 
not occur until at least five minutes after he 
left the house. But my testimony was des¬ 
tined to receive a bad set-offi Kingston was 
brought in as a witness, and he swore hard 
and strong. The jury were warned that he 
was a prisoner himself, and probably a vil¬ 
lain, but his testimony, nevertheless, carried 
considerable weight. 

He swore that he saw Earl running down 
a back street in great haste; that he spoke 
to him and received no answer; that he had 
often heard him threaten Colby’s life; that 
the two had once planned to rob the house, 
aud he swore to everything else which was 
false and calculated to carry the jury against 
the prisoner. Not to weary the reader, I 
will state that the jury disagreed, and that 
the prisoner was remanded to jail for an¬ 
other trial. ‘ 

1 had seen that Earl could not be cleared 
with all the circumstances showing against 
him, and no one was more pleased that he 
was remanded. This would give me a little 
more time on the case, and I felt sure that 
I should yet unearth the real murderer. 
The next day Kingston was tried and con¬ 
victed of burglary, and the day following was 
sentenced to state prison for a term of ten 
years. 

On this day I made a visit to Earl’s cell 
and there met Nellie Colby and a lady friend. 
I had scarcely approached when she held 


out her hand, her eyes filled with tears, as 
she said: 

“ Earl Temple is to be my future husband. 
He is as innocent of this murder as you or L 
I know it, and I want you to keep working 
at the case until the assassin is discovered.” 

Seated in the little cell, we entered into 
an agreement. The lawyers who had de¬ 
fended Earl were to cease their efforts for 
one month, and the case was to be placed 
directly in my hands. I was staking every¬ 
thing on the belief that Kingston was the 
guilty party. If it turned out that he was 
innocent, a month’s time would be wasted, 
my reputation tarnished, and the real mur¬ 
derer would never be found. 

I did not lead Earl or the handsome girl 
to expect too much, and yet there was some¬ 
thing in my parting words which gave them 
hcpe that favorable news might be expected 
before the month was up. Of course I had 
consulted my chief, arranged all details, and 
made all preparations at home to carry out 
the scheme which I had formed. I had 
made up my mind.to follow Kingston to 
state prison. There would have to be many 
sacrifices on my part, but there was a pecu¬ 
niary inducement not to he overlooked, and 
my term within the walls of prison, if bring¬ 
ing me the hoped-for result, would not hurt 
my reputation in the chiefs office. 

To insure success, I must go in as a con¬ 
vict, work and fare as the rest of the con¬ 
victs, and do a deal of planning in a very 
cautious way. The superintendent of the 
prison had been consulted by the chief, and 
so when I called at the stone establishment 
on the tenth day after Kingston had been 
received, 1 was cordially greeted and given 
some very nsefal hints as to my future con¬ 
duct. Only two turnkeys were admitted to 
the secret, and they were warned that they 
must in no way betray me. It was agreed 
that I should ’he known in the prison as 
“Albany Jack,” the name of a notorious 
counterfeiter, highway robber and murderer. 

Every one at all posted in prison matters 
knows that the convicts confined in such 
establishments divide themselves off into 
classes, and that there are such things as 
high class and low class. The murderers, 
“ safe-crackers ” and bolder burglars are the 
aristocrats, and looked up to accordingly, 
and the greater name one has as a villain, 
the higher is his standing with the prisoners. 
So, if it were known among the convicts that 
the notorious “Albany Jack” had at last 
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. been caged, I should at once become an ob¬ 
ject of admiration, and could probably count 
on Kingston as one anxious to make my ac¬ 
quaintance. 

It may seem strange to some that convicts, 
closely confined within the strong walls of a 
state prison, know anything' about who is 
to come among them, but it is a fact that 
they do. The turnkeys may “ leak ” a little, 
a newspaper may be smuggled in, contractors 
may talk in the hearing of convicts, and in 
one way or another, the new arrival has gone 
the rounds even before he has donned his 
*ebra suit. In my case, one of the turnkeys 
dropped a hint to one of the cooks, and half 
an hour after, at least two hundred of the 
prisoners knew that a rascal with a national 
reputation was coming among them 

After I had passed through the hands of 
the barber and donned the stripes, I had lit¬ 
tle fear that Kingston, or any one else among 
the prisoners, would know me. In fact, I 
did not know myself. My long locks off, my 
long whiskers and fine mustache gone, two 
false front teeth taken out and left with the 
superintendent—why, one could have almost 
made me believe that 1 was John Doe or 
some one else. 

In former yeara, I had worked at the 
blacksmith trade, and this fact now stood 
me a good turn. Kingston had been placed 
in the blacksmith shop as a striker, and it 
was arranged that I should have an anvil, 
and that he should be turned over to me as 
my assistant. Prisoners will converse to¬ 
gether more or less in spite of all the vigilance 
which can be exercised by the guards, but 
of all the departments* the blacksmith shop 
furnishes the convicts with the greatest fa¬ 
cilities for talking without detection. There 
is always a great noise and the anvil man 
and his helper can utter their words with 
their blows and no one five feet away will 
be the wiser for it It was also arranged 
that I should occupy a cell next to Kingston's. 
This cell was empty, because its late inmate 
had cut a hole through the plank partition 
by means of a piece of plate glass, and was 
caught holding a conversation with his 
neighbor. The hole had not been fastened 
up, and as it was intended to aid me, no re¬ 
pairs were made. 

Following the established rule of the pris¬ 
on, I spent the afternoon arranging my cell, 
receiving a visit from the chaplain, and 
“ reading up ” on the rules aud regulations 
which are printed on a card and hung up in 


each cell. At supper time, I was marched 
into the hall with the others, and saw in a 
moment that my arrival was to create some¬ 
thing of a sensation. I caught the men 
looking at me whichever way I glanced, and 
received more than a hundred sly winks 
from those who had heard aud read of “Al¬ 
bany Jack.” I not only had a seat at the 
same table with Kingston, but directly be¬ 
side him, as we were both to march with 
one gang thereafter. The man stared very 
hard at me as he got opportunity, but the 
change was too much for him. He would 
have as quickly believed me Dick Turpin as 
the detective who spent an hour in George¬ 
town jail trying to “pump” him on the 
Colby murder. Giving me a touch with his 
foot, as he raised a spoonful of mush to lii 3 
mouth, the man asked: 

“ What for? and how loug?” 
u Second degree, and twenty years,” I re¬ 
plied, bolding the spoon to my lips as a 
cover. He referred to my crime and term of 
imprisonment, and I had answered in a man¬ 
ner calculated to make him think me an 
“ aristocrat.” I wanted to tell him cold¬ 
blooded murder, and that my sentence was 
for life; but this would not do. In every 
prison where life prisoners are received, the 
convicted murderer inhabits a dark cell for 
at least a month, sometimes five or six, be¬ 
fore being sent to the shops, and he would 
have detected the deception. We did not 
attempt any more conversation at the table, 
and after the meal, were marched off into 
the halls and locked up for the nighL 

The officer who locked the doors of the 
tier on which Kingston aud myself were lo¬ 
cated, had scarcely left us behind when the 
murderer put his mouth to the hole and be¬ 
gan asking me questions. I told him that 
I was too busy to hold any conversation, and 
that both of us would be punished if over¬ 
heard, as the chances were that we would 
be, and so he bothered me no further. I 
was busy, for I was studying out a plan to 
trap him. The reader must have concluded 
that convicts are lacking in discretion when 
boasting to each other. To explain more 
clearly, I had not the remotest idea that 
Kingston would ever mention the Colby af¬ 
fair to rae. If he jiad been convicted of the 
murder, then he would have been free to 
talk and boast over it, perhaps; but, being 
sent on another charge, and having a fear 
that his graver crime might in some way be 
fastened upon him, he would carefully guard 
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his conduct if the affoir was ever hinted at. 

I thought and planned for hours, and then 
fell asleep, having arrived at no settled con¬ 
clusion, except that I would take the case 
slew, and hope that something favorable 
would turn up. After breakfast next morn¬ 
ing we were marched out, and Kingston 
was mightily pleased when he found that we 
were to work togethqf. I could see by his 
hctions that he had taken quite a fancy to 
me, but I did not mate with, him readily. 
As a banker looks down on a mechanic, or is 
popularly supposed to, so should and so did 
I appear to regard Kingston. I was desirous 
of showing him that, while I bad been con¬ 
victed of murder in the second degree, and 
was consequently a hero, I thought him 
some barn-robber of no account. In about 
an hour, while both of us were bending over 
the anvil working at a horse-shoe, I found 
opportunity to say: 

u Robbed some old woman or stole a horse, 
Is’pose? How much d’ye get—six months?” 

His eye flashed with in donation as he 
glanced up, and for a moment I almost feared 
that he would strike me with his hammer. 
When we got the next shoe on the horn of 
the anvil, he muttered back: 

u You can’t put on any airs over me!” 

I could uot say whether he meant that I 
could not be his superior as to work, or 
whether he gave a hint that his hands were 
also stained with bl#od, though convicted of 
a burglary. I said nothing further, not car¬ 
ing to draw him out too soon, but I made up 
xnymind that I could handle the case suc¬ 
cessfully if concealing my real intentions to 
draw him out. 

Jnst before we were to march into supper, 
one of the prison officials came along with 
some visitors, and I was pointed out to them 
as the most notorious convict in the estab¬ 
lishment. When they had passed along, and 
we had another shoe up, Kingston gave me 
a sign with his hand and whispered: 

“ Don’t be put out, comrade, by what I 
said. I don’t feel in good spirits to-day.” 

I replied that liis gruff words were forgiven, 
and that I hoped, as we occupied adjoining 
cells, and were to work together, that we 
should get along harmoniously. 

Four days had passed, and then, one even¬ 
ing after we had been locked up, I deter¬ 
mined to sound Kingston a little on the 
Colby matter. The hole in the plank was 
not bigger than a penny-piece, and conver¬ 
sation was carried on by one putting his 


mouth to the hole and whispering the words 
into the other’s ear. Putting my mouth to 
the orifice I whispered: 

“Did you hear what the tall guardsman 
was telling the foreman this afternoon— 
about the new man who’ll be coming along 
soon ?” 

“Xo—what was it?” he whispered back, 
not remembering the conversation alluded 
to, simply because nothing of the kind took 
place. 

a Why, about a young man named Tem¬ 
ple, who is being tried for the murder of a 
rich man at Georgetown named Horton. 
He’ll get it for life, without any doubt.” 

“ It wasn’t Horton, it was Colby,” he re¬ 
plied, but iu a moment more, seeming to 
think that he had been imprudent, he added 
that he had heard that it was Horton, and 
really knew nothing about the ease. 

I saw that I had caught him, and had 
paved the way for further conversations, 
aud so refused to say anything further just 
then. I believed that his crime was haunt¬ 
ing his mind, and that I had only to revert 
to the occurrence once in a while to keep 
him agitated. 

The third uighfc after we were at the ori¬ 
fice again, he asking me if I had heard any¬ 
thing more about the Georgetown affair. I 
replied that I had learned through the gossip 
of a turnkey, that Temple had been con¬ 
victed and would arrive at the state prison' 
in about three days. 

“ They say that he is not the real criminal,, 
after all,” I added, hoping to draw him out. 
But he refused tocontinue the conversation. 
I knew that I had shot an arrow which 
would frighten him and keep him thinking, 
aud this was some satisfaction.» 

As no one aside from the superintendent 
and two sub-officials knew my position, I 
was treated just the same as the others, and 
some of the officers who had heard of my 
numerous imaginary murders and dare¬ 
devil adventures, were inclined to treat me 
rather severely. I saw that they watched 
me closely, as if anticipating that I would 
seize aud eat some of them, and the lock on 
my cell, as well as the iron door, was duly 
Inspected each evening to see if I was not 
planning an escape. t 

Towards the end of the second week,. 
Kingston, after beating around the subject 
for some time, inquired if Temple had ar¬ 
rived. This was the opportunity which I 
had been hoping for during the last three 
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days, and I replied that the man had ob¬ 
tained a new trial,and that there were strong 
grounds for believing that he would get clear 
altogether, as it seemed likely that another 
one did the murder. 

“ Who do they think killed Col— Nort— 
the rich man you mentioned, if Temple 
didn’t?” inquired Kingston, his voice betray¬ 
ing considerable excitement. 

“Well, as near as I can find out, it was a 
stranger who had been stopping in the vil¬ 
lage for a few weeks, and who ran away that 
Dight and has not since been heard of. But 
the detectives are on his track, and he must 
certainly be overhauled.” 

“Are you sure that there is no one else 
suspected?” inquired Kingston,anxiously. 

u There may be,” I replied; “I guess there 
is another, for I saw a Chicago detective 
pass through the shop this forenoon, and he 
looked at the men in a way to show that he 
was searching for some one.” 

This was enough. I knew that the mur¬ 
derer would not sleep an hour that night, but 
I was also aware that the time had not ar¬ 
rived when he was ready to take me into his 
confidence. I did not expect to frighten 
him into making a confession very soon, as 
he was too old a villain for that, but I hoped 
that he would trust me after a time, think¬ 
ing that my advice would be worth some¬ 
thing I heard him tossing about on his 
narrow bed, or moving about his cell, and 
realized that my plans were working satis¬ 
factorily. I mast now endeavor to make 
him seek my advice. 

The next day, a visitor, who had the look 
and action of a detective,'did actually pass 
through the shop, and something about 
Kingston’s face made the stranger pause and 
take a long look. The circumstance was not 
unnoticed by the murderer, and I could see 
his face grow pale under the grim which 
covered it. After the visitor had passed 
along, I found a chance to whisper: 

“ That’s the same man who came along 
yesterday! He is looking after the Colby 
murderer!” 

You might think that a man already in 
prison for along sentence for burglary would 
care but little if suspected of a worse crime, 
but you would be mistaken. The difference 
between a life sentence for murder and a 
sentence for burglary for ten years is so 
great, that I did not feel surprised when I 
saw Kingston grow so weak that he had to 
lean against the forge for support. I saw 


how the shot had wounded him, and realized 
more strongly than ever that I had him fast 

That evening, I called him to the orifice 
again to torture him a little more. He de¬ 
clared that he was ill, and said that he felt 
as if he were going to have some sort of a 
fever. 

“ Pshaw, man! you’ll be all right in the 
morning,” I whisperer^ “ If there’s anything 
on your mind, spit it out! I have madd 
many a corpse in my time, and if I can give 
you any advice, I’ll cheerfully do it.” 

“Will you?” he whispered back, bis voice 
trembling with excitement. “If any one 
were looking for me, could you fix it so that 
I would not be known?” 

“ I think I could,” I replied. “ Why, there 
was that Chicago detective who was after 
me for a double murder, while I was at Wau- 
pon prison. I got a hint about it, and fixed 
myself up so that he passed me half a dozen 
times and went off without a thought that 
I was the cove he wanted. Jnst tell me all 
about it, and I’ll agree that your own father 
wont know you to-morrow!” 

He hesitated a while, and then replied 
that he was only joking, declaring that he 
was innocent of any murder, and that he 
did not care how often the detective came. 
I had either been too fast, and thus fright¬ 
ened him, or his mulish spirit had got the 
better of his scare, and he had made up his 
mind that nothing could be proven against 
him. 

My month was rapidly wasting away, and 
I made up my mind that I must attack him 
in a bolder way, gaining my object or defeat¬ 
ing my plans at one venture. I went to bed 
one night, determined that I would push 
him to the wall within a day or two, and ar¬ 
ranged all the details of the plan. At mid¬ 
night, not yet having closed my eyes to sleep, 
I got up and began kicking the door and 
making a great noise. In two minutes 
guards were running about, convicts shout¬ 
ing and cursing, and directly a guard came 
to the door and wanted to know the cause 
of the alarm. 

“I am sick,”I replied, “and I want some 
help right away. Go and call Dick for me.” 

Dick was the name of one of the turn¬ 
key’s who was in my secret, and my real ob¬ 
ject was to get a word of conversation with 
him. The guard complied with my request, 
and in a few minutes the turnkey appeared. 
Speaking loudly, I told him that I had a se¬ 
vere attack of the colic, and must have some 
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medicine, bat in a whisper, I stated my de¬ 
sire to have a private word. 

The man went off, and soon returned with 
a bottle in his hand. He entered my ceil, 
and we conversed about the case in voices 
loud enough to be heard by the inmates of 
three or four adjacent cells, but in whispers, 
we talked to each other of Kingston. I told 
Diek that I must have a chance for a talk 
with Kingston better than any which had 
yet been offered, and in a few minutes we 
had arranged a plan which gave promise of 
success. I grew better of my “ colic ” soon 
after the turnkey had departed, and slept the 
balance of the night without requiring 
another visit. 

In the morning, just as we were ready to 
march out to breakfast, the tufukey came 
along and informed Kingston and myself 
that we were to go up into the upholstering 
room of the furniture department and work 
that day at assorting some curled hair which 
had been somewhat damaged. This was the 
first step in my plan, and I had no doubt 
that the balance of it would be faithfully 
Carried out according to agreement. After 
breakfast, we two were conducted to the 
room, told what our work would be, and 
then left to pursue it. The room was about 
seventy feet long, and the turnkey had ar¬ 
ranged it so that Kingston and I were at the 
farthest end, at least fifty feet from any of 
the other workmen. He went away with a 
caution, that if we were caught talking we 
should get the dungeon for ten days, and we 
commenced our work. 

Three feet back of us, and cutting us off 
from one of the corners, was a canvas which 
a painter had been fixing up for an oil-cloth. 
I could not see, but I was certain in my 
mind that behind that screen was a clerk 
with pen and paper, near enough to listen, 
and ready to note every word of our conver¬ 
sation. He had been included in my plan. 

Kingston looked really ill. His face was 
pale, his hands trembled, his eyes had a wild 
stare, and I could not help but pity him. I 
knew that his conscience was pricking him 
hard. I did net wish to open the conversa¬ 
tion in a way to frighten him, and we 
worked away half an hour before a word was 
spoken. Just as I was going to broach the 
subject uppermost in my mind, I looked up 
aad saw at the far end of the room the man 
who had given Kingston such a scare a few 
days before. I may state here that the man 
was a sub-contractor for prison labor, but he 


was a new one, and not then known to any 
of the convicts. 

“Good heavens! Kingston 1” I whispered, 
giving him a push with my foot, “there’s 

that detective again! He is after you for the 
Colby murder!” 

The murderer sprang to his feet, so great 
was his excitement; but he recovered him¬ 
self and sat down again, his face as white as 
any sheet. He looked at me imploringly, 
and at length inquired: 

“ What can I do—what shall I say ?” 

“ Just wait a moment,” I replied. “ Keep 
your face this way, and don’t let him catch 
sight of your eyes. He is going down stairs 
now, probably to get the superintendent to 
help identify you. 

“ Now, see here, comrade,” I continued, as 
I saw by his agitation that the crisis was at 
hand, “ I know that you are the man who 
murdered Bichard Colby, and if you want 
any of my assistance you can have it. Just 
go on and give me the story, and then I think 
I have a plan to get you out of the scrape. 
You look like a fellow with some backbone, 
and I hope you wont be a baby* about this 
thing any longer. Come, now, out with the 
story, and then l’tt take care of you. 1 ” 

The man hesitated a little, but the desire 
to get my advice, and his fear of arrest, 
worked upon him until he was forced to con¬ 
fess. He took a seat close beside me, and 
in a low tone told me the whole thing from 
beginning to end. I heard the pen scratch¬ 
ing behind the canvas, and he would have 
heard it only for his agitation. 

“ I didn’t go up there that night intending 
to commit murder,” said Kingston, after re¬ 
lating the first part of the story known to 
the reader, “ I went up there intending to 
rob him. I saw h im draw a large sum of 
money from the bank that day, and I hoped 
to get possession of it. -As he was an old 
man, I planned to ask him to change some 
large notes, and then, when he should un¬ 
lock his safe, I calculated to knock him down, 
gag him, and be off with his dollars. The 
game with the girl was all up, and so I did 
not care how soon the old man knew me in 
my real character. I took Temple’s suit 
along, to be prepared for an emergency. I 
knew that if the old man were to make any 
fuss about his money I should get mad and 
hurt him. Of course, I had a bad grudge 
against young Temple; and if I hadn’t, I 
would have sworn the thing on to him as 
soon as any one else. 
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“ In going to the house,” resumed King¬ 
ston, after a pause, “I was followed by a 
strange dog, one which I never saw before 
nor afterwards. I knew that old Colby would 
be in the library from eight to nine, and, to 
avoid the servants, I determined to go in at 
a door which leads out upon a veranda. 
This door stood open, and just as I got near 
enough to peep in and see that Temple and 
the ofd man were talking, the cursed dog 
trotted along the veranda, pushed the door 
epen, and walked into the room. Colby got 
up, seized a chair, and shouted out to the 
dog: 

“ ‘ Begone, sir! Go away this moment!’ 

“ The dog hacked out, trotted down the 
veranda, and I never saw him again. Tem¬ 
ple passed close to me as he came out, but I 
was in the dark and escaped discovery. As 
soon as he was away, I went in by the ve¬ 
randa door. The old gent used me rather 
stiffly, asking my business, and stating that 
he had no time to spare. I felt my blood 
growing hot, but I toid my errand. He 
pulled out a roll of bills from a drawer, gave 
me the change, and I saw that the safe was 
locked, and likely to remain so. Giving the 
old man a blow with one hind, I grabbed for 
the notes with the other, but he was strong¬ 
er than I thought for. As I jerked away the 
notes and crammed them into my pocket, he 
rose up and seized me. I struck him once 
or twice, but he held on, and then I got hold 
of a bar of iron lying on his desk, some bar 
connected with the safe, and whacked him 
until he let go. I might have stopped then, 
but I didn’t. My blood was up, and I jerked 
out my knife and gave him a few finishing 
touches. There was nothing to he gained 
by staying, and so I left, going out by the 
veranda door. The bar of iron I carried 
away, and threw it under the little bridge 
by the woollen mill.” 

Kingston continued his account to the 
last, telling me all that I told you in the first 
pages of tills narrative. He stated that he 
only got about a hundred dollars from Colby, 
and while counting it over in his room at 
the hotel, saw that one of the bills had a 
corner torn off. Being suspicious, he had 
hidden the bill behind a bit of loose wall 
paper. He had put up this job of burglary 
several days before, and was going through 
the store when caught, it being his intention 
to leave Georgetpwn that night and let Tem¬ 
ple get out of the scrape the best way he 
could. 


It was noon before I had the whole con¬ 
fession. I had heard the pen constantly go¬ 
ing, and knew that the clerk would have 
every word. I could compare my own 
knowledge of circumstances with the state¬ 
ment of the murderer, and realize that he 
had told me nothing but the truth. I was 
somewhat excited myself when the whole 
story had been told, but there were reasons 
why I should exult a little. 

“And now,” said Kingston, when he had 
given me the whole, “ what would you ad¬ 
vise me to do ?” 

“Nothing, just now,” I replied. “Keep 
still to-day, and during the night I’ll fix up 
matters so that botli of us can make our 
way out of here. I have had my plans 
working for some time, and I think I can 
bribe one of the officials to let us out.” 

Just then came the order to fall in and 
marcli to dinner, and there was no further 
opportunity for conversation. As I expected, 
the unseen secretary had informed the su¬ 
perintendent of my success, and when we 
were marched out, Kingston went back to 
the blacksmith shop, and I to the superin¬ 
tendent’s room. 

The clerk had taken a faithful copy, and 
the superintendent made a written statement 
of what he knew concerning the case. Armed 
with these documents, I left the prison that 
evening, and before noon the next day had 
laid the matter before tlie governor. I looked 
np two lawyers, they looked up some one 
else, and in a couple of days Temple was 
given the freedom of the jail and taken as 
an iurnate of the jailor’s family. His deten¬ 
tion was now to be a mere matter of form, 
for I had shown every one that he was an 
innocent man. 

Tiie bar of iron was found under the 
bridge, and the bill where Kingston had hid¬ 
den it. Nothing now remained but to bring 
him from prison and give him a trial. At 
the proper time lie was taken to George¬ 
town, and given a cell in the jail to wait his 
examination, which would come off in a day 
or two. Here, in some way, lie learned 
something concerning the trick whicli I had 
played on him, but the details given him 
were not sufficient to convince him that his 
fellow-prisoner and the detective were one 
and the same. I had not seen him since 
leaving the prison, and one day went into 
the Circuit Court as a witness against him. 
I slipped out my false teeth as I mounted to 
the box, and Kingston recognized me in a 
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moment. His confession was there, the 
clerk was there, I was in the box, and he 
saw that the game was up. He rose up in 
his seat interrupting proceedings, and in¬ 
formed the court that he desired to change 
his plea to “ guilty. 1 ’ This stopped further 
proceedings, and he was remanded to jail 
for sentence next morning. Next morning, 
there was no prisoner to sentence. During 
the night, he had tied his suspenders togeth¬ 


er, arranged a noose, and his body was found 
stiff and cold at daybreak. 

As for Earl—well, you can imagine all that 
happened. He was released, there was a 
happy marriage, and he is one of the leading 
men of Georgetown to-day, living with his 
handsome wife at the big mansion. As for 
me, I made some money, more reputation, 
and had the consolation of knowing that 
the innocent did not suffer for the guilty. 
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A MYSTERY. 

DY HAUL AN E. WAIID* 


Wk were used to scenes of pain and suffer¬ 
ing at the G. hospital, and could look on 
ghastly wounds, and faces on which the mor¬ 
tal agony inflicted by the surgeon’s probe and 
knife was painted, without blenching or ap¬ 
parent emotion. But when gallant Harry 
Belmont was brought in from the “front,” 
with a hideous hole in his manly breast, such 
*s only a Minnie ball could make, a great 
hush of sorrow and dismay fell upon us all. 
And when the surgeon’s solemn words, “ lie 
cannot live three days,” fell upon our ears, 
the hush was broken by the sobs of strong 
men, as well as by the more qnlet weeping of 
tho female nurses, for all of us loved the 
brave young captain as a brother. 

We hovered over his cot throughout tho 
day, and when night came, it was agreed that 
one of us should havo tho special duty of 
watching beside it through tho night, for 
fear that ho should waken from the lethargy 
which seemed the prelude of approaching 
death, to ask for something that the steward 
could not obtain. And then I pleaded for 
the privilege, and after some demur it was 
accorded me. 

“Watch him very closely,” said the sur¬ 
geon to me as I took my scat for tho vigil be¬ 
side tho cot of our favorite, “for at any 
moment he Is liable to come out of tho coma , 
and be may be wandering.” 


But I was very tired, and about midnight, 
do wlmt I could, I could not keep my eyes 
from closing in a half-unconscious reverie, 
which, after a time, merged into a fitful 
slumber. And very soon occurred the mys¬ 
tery of which it is my present task to tell. 

A bright dream of tho “ northern homo so 
far away,” was flitting N through my brain, 
when suddenly I seemed to be Impressed with 
some presence, that held my body in a thrall, 
while my senses bccamo almost preternatur- 
ally acute. Opening my eyes at last, I gazed 
towards tho couch of tho wounded captain, 
and by ills side, with ono band clasped in 
hers, I saw the figure of a young and beau¬ 
tiful lady, whoso eyes wero glaring down to 
Ida with such a look of pitying tenderness, 
that I felt sure at onco sho was his sweet¬ 
heart. 

I wondered much, however, how sho came 
thero in tho hospital at that hour of the 
night, when visitors had never been admitted 
after sundown. • And I knew Dr. Vance, the 
surgcon-ln-charge, had his own brother been 
dying in that place, and his father and moth¬ 
er come to see him, would never havo admit¬ 
ted even them, only at regular hours. 

I was so exercised In mind, that I was just 
opening my lips to question tho strange visi¬ 
tor, when I saw the steward with a light, 
moving along at the lower end of tho ward 
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In such a way as to bring our visitor between 
tlio light and me, and then my henrt stood 
still. The lamp the steward carried I could 
still sea shining, and I was looking through 
the form of the Jady who stood by my pa¬ 
tient's bedside. 

X gazed in awe upon the apparition for a 
few brief seconds, and then a torpor over¬ 
came me, and I knew no more until the stew¬ 
ard roughly shook my arm and bade me to 
awake for Captain Dclmont was no longer 
lethargic, but delirious. But when I looked 
upon ids clear calm eye, I told tlio steward 
lie was not delirious. 

“Is Nettio hero?’’ lie faintly asked, as I 
bent over him. 

1 did not question who “Nettle” was, for 
I was certain I had seen her semblance, and 
I answered, calmly: 

“ Nettie has been here, Captain Dclmont, 
but she is not here now.” 

“ I wish you would call her again, Mrs. 
Ennis, for I wish to speak with her.” 

“ Did you speak with her when she was 
here?” I asked, heeding not tlio steward’s 
great amazement. 

“No,” lie answered, simply. “I tried to 
speak, hut somehow I could not utter a word. 
I suppose that I was thou too weak.” 

" Was she your affianced wife?” I asked. 

“ Not when I joined tlio army. lYo bad 
been aflianced once, but sho broko off the 
engagement because—■" boro his voico fal¬ 
tered—” because I was too poor. Hut I know 
site loves mo.” 

“.She does,” I said. “ I could sco it beam¬ 
ing ill her eyes.” 

“ If she is hero to nurse mo,” ho exclaimed, 
“I surely shall recover! 0, call her now, 
dear Mrs. Ennis—I must havo tho assurance 
from her own dear lips.” 

Hut I persuaded him to wait till morning. 
Morning camo, and tlio surgeon, after a hasty 
examination, said tlio captain was much 
hotter, and that a chance for lifo was won. 
As soon as ho was gono X turned again to my 
patient, who only murmured, “ Nettie.” 

“ Captain Dclmont,” I said, calmly, “ Nottio 
is not hero.” 


“Not liero!” lie cried, clutching my band. 
“Not here! why, I saw her last night. 
She lias not gone away again, and left mo 
liero to die alone?” 

“ No, Ilarry, but sho has not yet been bore 
—not in the flesh.” 

“ Mrs. Knnis, am I mad, or aro you? For 
I plainly saw her, and you said you saw her, 
yet you say sho lias not been here.” 

“ Yes, I saw her,” I replied, “ and siio was 
standing by your cot, and in her band she 
held your own. Hut, Captain Dclmont, 
through her form I saw tlio candle carried by 
tho steward, half a dozen cots away.” 

lie turned Ids face to tlio wall, and then I 
trembled for tlio effect I feared my words 
would have. But when lie turned bis face 
again, I saw my fear was groundless. 

“I called her,” ho said, earnestly, “and 
though live hundred miles away, she heard 
mo and came to me. Cod bless her!” 

And for all the surgeon’s prophecy lie rap¬ 
idly began to mend. Days gilded by, and lie 
grew convalescent. 

Two weeks later, going out one day, I mot 
a lady going in, and it needed but one glance 
to tell me who it was. Sho stared at me, 
apparently bewildered. I went up to her 
ami took her hand. 

“Tills is Captain Delmont’B ‘Nettie!’” I 
exclaimed. 

She looked frightened. I saw that site 
grew pale. X guided her to Captain Dcl- 
mont’s col, and, when wo readied it and sho 
beheld tlio surroundings, her faco grew paler 
still. 

“ Why, this Is tlio very place I dreamed of 
seeing, about two weeks ago I and you nn^ 
tlio nurse I saw sitting by his cot,” sho gasped, 
rather than spoke. 

I did not reply. Ilarry Dclmont had 
clasped her to his breast, and I very quietly 
withdrew. 

Of course, the story ends with happiness 
snd marriage, as is usual; but tlio Appear¬ 
ance by my patient’s cot X fear will never be 
explained. It is a question for psychologists 
to settlo or discuss. 
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A NIGHT IN THE OLD BARN ON BEAR RIVER. 

BY KIT C ARSON, JR. 


“A regular northeaster l” said old Saw¬ 
ders. “Wo limy as well get out of this. 
’Twill be cgMcy than liitev by morning V* 

“ U-ugh! No doubt !” exclaimed the “ doc¬ 
tor, 5 ’ shivering. “ But how far is it down to 
the settlement, for a guess?” 

“ O, twenty miles, or thereabout,” replied 
Sanders, laughing grimly. 

“ Twenty miles to-night! Confound moose- 
hunting!” cried the doctor, looking round to 
the rest of us, who were much of his opinion, 
ns wo stood there, with the snow sifting 
down through the bare forest branches and 
rattling mclemently on the dried leaves. 

“lly George!” cried Brown. “This is 
tougher than anything I saw in the service! 
Twenty miles in such a storm!” 

“No use grumbling; you would come, you 
know; may as well make Ike best of it,” said 
Sanders. “But we’ve got a long tramp; so 
let’s bo off.” 

We were, we judged, somewhere in the 
town of Grafton, Maine, on the head waters 
of Bear River, a tributary of the Androscog¬ 
gin. We had come up the day before, with 
hounds, after a moose reported to have been 
seen some miles below. Yesterday had been 
a beaut iful Indian summer day, the last of its 
race; for winter had now burst down upon 
us with hail and snow, driven by the cutting 
northeast wind, which sighed and howled 


villi November (heaviness through tkeleudcw 
forest. 

The moose had fared much better than his 
hunters, for, after leading us oil’ steadily into 
the wilderness, he had now left us to get back 
the best way we could in storm and darkness. 

Our party consisted of five; the “doctor/* 
a young medical student, just out of school 
and never in the woods before; Brown, a re¬ 
turned cavalry man, my brother Tom and 
myself, then boys of fifteen, and lastly, San¬ 
ders, an old backwoodsman who, in his 
younger days, had been a river-driver, but 
latterly a hunter and trapper. ’Twas a queer 
party, collected rather hastily, to gratify the 
doctor’s ill-timed enthusiasm to hunt a moose. 
Sander3 was the only one possessing the 
slightest knowledge of woodcraft. 

Fw two or three hours we tramped on 
steadily, following down the river, and con¬ 
soling ourselves, as best we might, with the 
reflection that, provided we didn’t get lost, 
we should get down to some farmhouse by 
midnight, possibly. It was now past fivo 
o’clock, and getting quite dark, when wo 
suddenly noticed that the forest lightened up 
ahead, and a few moments later we came 
out into a largo opening on the stream, con¬ 
taining a big building of some sort. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the doctor; “there’s a 
house.” 
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“ Not a liouse, exactly,” said Brown, strain¬ 
ing Ids eyes to reconnoitre. “ I should call 
that a barn.” 

“Hay-farm here, I guess,” said Sanders; 
“where they cut hay for the logging-camps. 
No house here.” 

“No light, anyway,” said Tom. 

“Well, then,” cried the doctor, striking out 
across the clearing, “in Jack of a house, we 
will try the barn.” 

We all followed; any sort of a shelter was 
a godsend on s-weh a night, and we were soon 
stumbling round the corner of a great de¬ 
serted structure of rough hoards, looming up 
lonesomcly amid the whirling snow, with one 
of its “great doors” swinging and banging 
with dismal slams. 

We dodged in, however, and contrived to 
secure the reckless old door by standing ft 
piece of timber slantingly against it on the 
outside. There was a large quantity of hay 
stored within. The scaffolds and mows were 
filled up to the “ high beams,” and there was 
also a lot lying loose on the floor. 

It wouldn’t do to kindle a fire in there, 
and nobody wanted ono enough to build it 
out in the snow; so wc divided the remain¬ 
der of our “ cold bite ” in the dark, and, after 
eating it, shook down a bod of the hay and 
turned in sMe by side, with a beautiful cov¬ 
erlet of the same material. For a long time 
we lay talking and congratulating ourselves 
in our comfortable bunk, till, after a while, 
first Brown, then the doctor, and soon after 
Sanders began snoring drowsily, Tom took 
up the chorus, and 1 didn’t listen much 
longer. 

f don’t know how long we had been asleep, 
w 1jgu all at once I woke with a jump and in 
considerable alarm. Something was snuftiug 
and scratching through the hay down at my 
feet. I was sure I felt claws on my boot. It 
tooh me a moment to recollect where X 
was, and it then flashed into my mind that 
the doctor was playing oft* another of his 
jaUes (he was always at it ) to frighten me. 

The scratching and rustling continued, 
working up nearer; but I waited for a good 
chance. “I’ll fix you, old fellow,” thought I, 
and lay motionless till 1 felt what I took to 
he his finger nails pinching up my trowser 
leg; then I kicked out at a venture, hoping 
to pay him for his untimely antics. 

jdy foot hit some tiling—pretty hard 1 There 
was a spit, a growl, and the flash of two fiery 
eyes in the blackness! In my fright and sur¬ 
prise I executed a rolling leap over Brown, 


who lay next to me, and landed plump on 
the doctor. Up jumped the doctor, pitching 
mo down into the hay at his feet. As yet 
none had spoken, but the following inquiries 
instantly broke out in the dark; 

“Halloo!” from the doctor. 

“What’s up?” from Brown. 

“ Wildcats! Wildcats!” screamed I, sprawl¬ 
ing in the hay. 

“Halloo!” from old Sanders., wakingup. 

“ What’s the matter?” from Tom. 
“Catamounts! Wildcats’” I vociferated. 
There was an instant scrabble 1 Everybody 
was on Ids feet in no time! Gusts of hfty 
flew about! 

Knowing the creature was on my side, I 
leaped over toward the other, ran against 
Brown, was taken for the wildcat, and got a 
knock which sent me sprawling in the hay 
again. 

“ Here he is!” yelled Brown. “ Hero he is 1 
Out with your knives!” 

“ Hold on! Don’t stab!” I shouted. “ You 
are wrong, all wrong!” 

“Strike a light! Strike a light!” cried 
Sanders; with “Open the door! Open the 
door!” from the doctor. 

Everybody rail toward the door to push it 
open, all together, and actually ran square 
on to the cat, which had also started for the 
door. A tornado of spits and snarls arose; 
the creature bit and dug away right and left, 
slitting open pant logs, snapping its teeth, 
and tripping up nearly the whole party in it 3 
struggle among our legs. The hounds rushed 
in to complete the uproar, while voices net 
identified cried all at once: 

“Git out!” 

“ Ste-boy!” 

“Git out!” 

“ Don’t strike here!” 

“ Who you kicking?” 

“A vast that knife I” from Sanders, 

“ For God’s sake, keep that gun oft* my 
head!” from Brown. 

Al\ this, with mi instantaneous rush for 
the other end of the floor; in fact, another 
blind and unintentional run on the already 
maddened animal, which had gone there just 
ahead of us. This time the creature sprang 
at the doctor full tilt, knocking him against 
somebody else. Another outrageous panic 
followed. Everybody kicked and struggled 
at random. And amid shouts, barks, growls 
and spits, the beast got through the crowd 
somehow, and escaped lip tho side of the 
mow. 
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“Order! Order!” roared Sanders, above 
the outcry, “Now just stand still! Stand 
still everybody, till wo got a light.” 

Matches were fumbled out and struck, but 
they only seemed to make the darkness 
denser, till Sanders found some pine splinters 
on the floor, which he lighted. Putting one 
of these into the muzzle of his rifle, he thrust 
it upward, disclosing an animal larger than 
the hounds, crouching on the high beam, 

“ There lie is!” cried Tom, 

“Take your gun, Brown,” said Sanders; 
“ but no, you hold the torch and let me shoot.” 

Brown took the torch, and Sanders, taking 
up a gun, fired. The cat yowled, and, bound¬ 
ing off sidewise from the beam, came sailing 
down toward us with its claws spread out. 
Brown jumped aside to get out of the way. 
The splint fell out of the gun, on the floor 
putting it out; and down came the wounded 
beast, snapping and snarling, in the midst of 
us. 

Darkness reigned, and such a scrimmage 
as followed there on the narrow floor! I 
remember jumping frcnzicdly backward upon 
some one, who pitched me headlong again 


with my face flat on the creature’s horrible 
furl but it didn’t move, and I have no doubt 
was already dead. 

Meanwhile, somebody had struck out at 
random and laid the doctor flat for a moment; 
and somebody else had hit a dog, who was 
lamenting piteously. But order was at last 
restored, and another splinter lighted, when 
the creature was found to be stone dead in 
the hay. 

It was a large specimen of what Sanders 
called a “ bob-cat,” which is the Canada 
Lynx of the naturalists. It had probably 
been in the barn when we went in, having 
gone in like ourselves to get shelter from the 
storm. Our noisy entrance had doubtless 
given it quite a surprise, and being of an in¬ 
quisitive mind, it had come down after all 
was quiet, to investigate, with the results 
beforementioned. 

The fur was of a beautiful stone-gray color, 
fading into white upon the under parts of 
the body. The skin was unanimously voted 
to the “ doctor,” as lie had suffered most, to 
keep as a memento of our night in the old 
barn on Bear Liver, 
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